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Devonshire is a county justly famous for its 
cattle and dairy produce. Splendid beasts 
... excellent farms! Today’s modern farming 
methods and machinery produce finer herdsand 
better crops and are a worthwhile investment 
for any farmer. So too is Yorkshire Insurance - 
—tailored to meet the modern farmer’s*needs. 
Allrisks oflivestock mortality can be covered 
as well as the consequential loss of Foot and 
Mouth disease. And farm buildings, machinery 
and equipment, accidents to farm workers— 
even your milk cheque can be included. In one 
policy with one annual premium if you wish. 
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THE YORKSHIRE insurance COMPANY LTD 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 36-87 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


Behind the up-to-date “Yorkshire Insurance” policies stand 
nearly 150 years of experience and many hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied policy-holders throughout the world. 
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A bedtime drink should help you to sleep, of course. But 
it is most important, too, that it should provide sufficient 
nutriment to build up energy for the morning. (Remem- 
ber . . . a drink that is low in calories may not provide 
all the nutritive properties that help to restore strength 
and energy.) 

‘ Ovaltine’’ makes the ideal bedtime drink. Delicious, 
easily digestible and soothing, it contains the essentials 
of a balanced food, including vitamins, needed for 
building energy while you sleep. ‘ Ovaltine’ also helps 
to protect against the ‘ hungry feeling’ that sometimes 
disturbs sleep, especially for those on a slimming diet. 


Drink delicious 


OVALTINE 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin 
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~ No other beverage can give you better sleep or keep you fitter 
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& OR a country that worships progress the United States 

possesses a Constitution which in some fundamental 

respects is downright archaic—especially where it affects 

the Presidency. For the eighteenth-century Constitution 

makes it impossible for a twentieth-century President to live up 
to his responsibilities. Quite simply, the Founding Fathers gave 
the President too many duties and too little power. 

Today the President’s duties are so onerous and varied that 
they are far beyond the capacity of a single individual. In the 
modern United States no President, however gifted and hard- 
working, can be at once titular and ceremonial head of. the 
State, leader of his political party, chief diplomat personally in 

charge of foreign policy, chief initiator of new domestic policy, 
~ Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, and, finally, boss of 
the vast administrative machine to which he personally makes 
- hundreds of appointments. aid 
When the Constitution was drafted in 1787 it was possible 
- for one man to combine all these roles. Those were spacious and 
leisurely days; governments were best which governed least; the 
country consisted merely of thirteen States clustered on the 
eastern seaboard of the North American continent and separated 
by 3,000 miles of difficult water from the nearest major foreign 
power. Since then the world has become dangerously smaller, 
| the United States vastly larger, and the problems of government 
a? « infinitely more complex. All these changes have made the job 
of the President much bigger and much more demanding than 
the Founding Fathers ever imagined. In recent years the 
___ President’s duties, but not his powers, have even been extended 
+ Ay considerably. For example, recent legislation requires the Pre- 
__ sident to recommend to Congress whatever action seems necessary 
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f = The Myth of Presidential Power 


By NORMAN HUNT 


to maintain full employment; and he has also been given the 


ultimate responsibility of being conciliator in labour disputes. 


Partly because the Founding Fathers did not realize how big 
a job the President would eventually have to do, the Constitution 
is ridiculously sparing in the powers it gives him. A twentieth- 
century President is also the victim of Montesquieu’s blindness 


and George III’s folly. Montesquieu wrongly thought that in- 


dividual liberty in eighteenth-century England was the product 
of a strict separation of powers between King, Lords, Commons, 
and Courts. This became hallowed political dogma which the 
authors of the United States Constitution uncritically accepted 
when they drew it up. George III’s personal attempt to subvert 
their liberties seemed only to reinforce Montesquieu’s ideas. So 
they rigidly excluded the President and his advisers from Con- 


gress, and they distributed power between the President and — 


Congress so that each would always be a check on the other. 

The Constitution gives the President only three powers which 
he can use at all independently of Congress. First, he can pardon 
criminals—but that is hardly important politically. Secondly, 
he can veto bills passed by Congress; but that is negative rather 
than positive because the President cannot use the veto to force 
Congress to act in a particular way. He cannot veto a part of a 
bill only—so he frequently has to accept an unwanted and even 
harmful clause in a bill as the price of having any legislation 


on that subject at all. And ultimately, of course, Congress can — 


override a President’s veto if it can muster a two-thirds majority 


‘against him. 


The third power which the President can wield at all 
independently of Congress is the so-called ‘executive power’. 
This is fairly nebulous. and, strictly speaking, does not give the 


_- 
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President much more than the- duty of ~in th d 
the Constitution—‘ that the laws be faithfully executed’. Here, 
it is true, there is some scope for political manoeuvre, for the 


example of this. There have been times when American Presi- 
dents have enforced it vigorously and gone in for trust-busting 
in a big way—as Theodore Roosevelt did. At other times, 
Presidents have virtually ignored the Act—as:happened in the 
nineteen-twenties. More recently, President Eisenhower simply 
decided not to spend the extra money Congress thought ought 


to be devoted to the air force. But the scope for Presidential - 


initiative here is limited. Theodore Roosevelt could prosecute 
the trusts only because Congress had given the necessary 
authority; and the Anti-Trust Act could hardly have been 
neglected if Congress had otherwise determined, Sabie 
So the President’s independent powers amount to little. I 
fact, they are still more restricted than I have so far suggested. 
Even within his own executive branch of government, where the 
President is at least the nominal boss, there are important 
limitations, All his main appointments have to be approved by 
the Senate, and this approval is by no means automatic. Then 
the President has to cope with the Independent Regulatory Com- 
missions. These bodies, set up by Congress to regulate such things 
as inter-State commerce, tariffs and communications, are beyond 


Presidential control. The President can appoint the commissioners, 
but he cannot dismiss them, nor can he give them instructions. 


It is rather as if in England the Board of Trade and the Ministry 
of Transport were independent of the Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister. 


Powers Shared with Congress 
The President does have more important powers than I have 
so far mentioned—power to formulate general policy, for 


example, and financial powers—but these are in a real sense’ 


Shared powers—they are shared with Congress; and they are 
shared in such a way that the last word is usually with Congress 
and not with the President. In the final analysis, therefore, the 
power of the President of the United States depends on his 
ability to get his way with Congress. __ 

The problem here is not merely whether the President’s party 
has a majority in both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives—or even how big those majorities may be. For the fact is 
that no Congress, whatever its political complexion, likes to 


rubber-stamp Presidential proposals, Congress considers it is - 


doing its job only if it behaves independently of the President— 
and this means thwarting him as much as possible. This natural 
tension between President and Congress is heightened by their 
representing different and often opposing forces. Congress is 
composed of men who are, and who think of themselves as, the 
representatives in Washington of the local interest of their district 
or State—interests which are now of a continental diversity; the 
President, in contrast, is the embodiment of the national interest. 
Then again, Congress over-represents rural areas, while urban 
votes are the decisive factor in electing the President. 

That hallowed but ridiculous principle, the separation of 
powers, gives full play to these natural antagonisms. In England, 
where we have the good sense not to exclude members of the 
government from Parliament, an M.P. usually supports his Prime 
Minister’s proposals because that is a recognized way of eventually 
getting a place in the Cabinet; in any event, if he votes against 
_ his government, it may fall. For a Member of Congress, thanks to 
the separation of powers, the situation is totally different. Since he 
is excluded from the government, support for it will not bring him 
promotion. Nor will it bring him headlines in the national and 
local newspapers. A Congressman gets the biggest headlines when 
he opposes the President. Since there is no possibility that such 
opposition can bring the government down before the end of its 
fixed four-year term, there is little wonder that Congress can 


indulge its natural inclinations to behave as independently of the - 


President as possible. 


Traditionally, the President and Congress find it easier to 


co-operate with each other during the first few months after the - 
election, the so-called ‘honeymoon period’. Then, if the Pre- 


i _ best comment on this when he said: 
President can sometimes decide how fully and how strictly a God help marriage ’. 
Jaw is to be implemented. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act is a good 


- stitutionally inborn waywardness of his Congressional partner? — a 


to do anything that the needs of the nation demanded unless 
such action was forbidden by the Constitution or by the Laws’. 


_had done the best I could with them’. President Eisenhower has, 


has 2 ye 
exactly lovi1 
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What power, then, has the President to overcome the con- 
The short answer is—none at all. Though the President and — 

Congress are, in all that really matters, indissolubly jommed, Sag 
together for better or worse, there is no promise that Congress = 
will love, honour, or obey—and, worse still, there is no con- 
stitutional means of enforcing such obedience. All that the 


President can do is to try to use influence, 


ta 


The President’s View of His Job yanace iS : eee i oom 
Here a good deal will depend on the President’s own view of 
his job. Presidents like Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 2 


and Franklin Roosevelt believed that they should provide strong 
and decisive leadership. As Theodore Roosevelt put it: ‘ My belief 
was that it was not only his [the President’s] right but his duty 
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President Wilson endorsed this when he wrote: ‘ The President 
is at liberty both in law and conscience to be as big a man as he 

can. His Capacity will set the limit’. The high-water mark in this 
sort of attitude was reached when Franklin Roosevelt once said: 
“In the event that the Congress should fail to act, and act 
adequately, I shall assume the responsibility and I will act’, _ 

. Not unnaturally, Presidents with these views have been much 
more influential than men like President Taft and President 
Coolidge. Taft’s belief was, as he put it: ‘The President can 
exercise no power which cannot be fairly and reasonably traced — 
to some specific grant of power, or justly implied and included : 
within such express grant as proper and necessary’. And z. 
Coolidge’s line was even weaker: ‘I have never felt’, he wrote ee 
on one occasion, ‘that it was my duty to attempt to coerce © = 
senators or representatives or to make reprisals. The people sent 
them to Washington. I felt I had discharged my duty when I — 


i orn eee ee 


for the most part, behaved more like a Taft or a Coolidge than 
a Roosevelt. ; i 
But even Franklin Roosevelt, for all his bold beliefs in Presi- = = 


dential initiative, found there were times when he could accom- 
plish littlhe—though sometimes, of course, he seemed to be a 
virtual dictator. Nothing illustrates the fundamental inadequacy 
of Presidential power better than these fluctuations. ae 5 


Fluctuations in Roosevelt’s Influence 

Roosevelt’s influence was at its maximum between 1933 and 
1936 and again from 1940 to his death, primarily because the 
country was in a state of crisis, In 1933 the crisis was economic: 
banks were toppling; there were over 12,000,000 unemployed. ; 
Congress, not knowing what to do, virtually abdicated its functions 
and did what the President recommended—especially during the 
famous first ‘hundred days’. The crisis of the second world war — 
gave Roosevelt similar authority. And by virtue of being Com- = 
mander-in-Chief, Roosevelt was able personally to control the 3 
economy in ways which ‘would certainly not have been accepted 
in peace time, Yet in the years between these two periods of 
national crisis—that is, from 1936 to 1940—Roosevelt’s influence Me 
was considerably reduced, and there was nothing he could do 
about it. He sought to dominate Congress as completely as he 
succeeded in doing during the two crisis periods; he used the — 
same tactics and methods—but they no longer had the same effect. = 


For in the last analysis, Roosevelt’s political armoury for the oie 


battle with Congress consisted only of the arts of personal per- | 
suasion. And when there is no national crisis these are not‘enough, =. 
Of the aids to such personal persuasion patronage was, perhaps, 

the most important then, as it is now. The thousands of jobs which 

a new amen has to fill are a Phair ee of influen boa 
Congressmen who have so many and ‘such deserving constituents. _ 
Franklin Roosevelt howell ce appreciation of this when, # 
taking over the Presidency in 1933, he announce 
tribution of patronage would be delayed w 
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The new President’s inauguration in Washington on January 20: Mr. John Kennedy being sworn in 
by the Chief Justice, Mr. Earl Warren. Centre is Mr. James Browning, Clerk of the Supreme Court; 
extreme left is Mr. Eisenhower, the outgoing President; at the right, Mr. Nixon, the defeated 


presidential candidate _ 


the necessary emergency measures. But generally, once the jobs 
have been distributed, the President’s influence begins to. decline. 
Gratitude is not the most powerful of human emotions, especially 
in the breasts of American Congressmen. And now that a Pre- 
sident is restricted by the Constitution to two terms of office only, 
patronage is even more of a wasting asset than it used to be. 

Apart from this wasting asset what other means can a President 
use to get his way with Congress? He can appeal to public opinion 
—as Franklin Roosevelt did in his famous radio fireside chats; 
here Roosevelt in his first term mobilized such public support for 
his proposals that Congressmen found it expedient to do as he 
wanted. But a President cannot do this too frequently; and 
whatever impact he makes depends greatly on his personality. 
Then there is the regular press conference, which is another means 
of seeking to mobilize public opinion behind the President. Mr. 
Kennedy’s decision that some of his press conferences will be 
televised Jive will certainly increase their impact on the public, 
But even this will hardly guarantee that Mr. Kennedy will get 
his way with Congress. 

All Presidents, therefore, devote much time to man-manage- 
ment—the men in question being Congressmen. President 
Coolidge used an institution known as the ‘ White House break- 
fast ’—and the newspapers made a great deal of the President 
meeting political leaders over sausages and griddle cakes, But they 
were not a great success politically—or even socially, for that 
matter. Nor do President Eisenhower’s breakfasts seem to have 
been more effective. Perhaps breakfast is the wrong time to 
appeal to a man’s better nature anyway. Other more. successful 
methods have ranged from the strategic timing of Presidential 
messages to Congress, and the delivery of these messages in 
person, to regular interviews with the more important Senators 
and Representatives. But whatever the techniques, they are a 
totally inadequate basis for Presidential power. There is no 
guarantee that they will be successful; they place inordinate 
demands on the President’s time; and-they make a President 
devote too much of his thinking to tactics instead of to policies. 


_ President Truman summarized it all admirably when he said: 


‘I sit here all day trying to persuade people to do the things 

they ought to have sense enough to do without my persuading 

them. . . . That’s all the powers of the President amount to ’. 
How will all this affect President Kennedy? Clearly the Con- 
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stitution does not give him anything 
like enough independent authority to 
ensure that he will be as powerful a 
President as he would obviously like to 
be. But he will inherit from the Eisen- 
hower regime two enormously valuable 
legacies—a greatly strengthened Cab= 
inet and the National Security Council. 
The American Cabinet has never been 
as powerful an instrument as its British 
counterpart. Even so, it is an extra- 
ordinary fact that only under Eisen- 
hower was it equipped with a secre- 
tariat—a job. Lloyd George belatedly 
did for the- British Cabinet as long ago 
as 1916. Eisenhower has also similarly 
strengthened and developed the Nation- 
al Security Council which, since its 
formation in 1947, has become a sort 
of super-Cabinet. These common-sense 
innovations have had two obvious and 
important consequences. Before taking 
vital decisions the President can now 
be reasonably certain that he has before 
him, in the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council, all the relevant in- 
formation and points of view. Secondly, 
when he has approved the decisions 
arrived at in these two bodies, it is now 
much more likely that the decisions will 
be followed by the appropriate co- 
ordinated action in the departments 
and agencies concerned. 

These Eisenhower legacies will not, 
of course, give Mr. Kennedy any new constitutional powers, but 
they will enable him to wield the existing powers more effectively, 
particularly in the sphere of foreign affairs. For here Congress is 
not the heavy millstone round the President’s neck that it is in 
home affairs, though it could play havoc with a foreign policy 
which needed a lot of dollars; and the Senate can always refuse to 
ratify a treaty—as it did with the Treaty of Versailles. But the 
Eisenhower legacies will not help Mr. Kennedy with the Indepen- 
dent Regulatory Commissions or ensure that he will get his way 
with Congress in home affairs. At one time Mr. Kennedy no doubt 
had in mind trying to emulate Franklin Roosevelt’s first hundred 
days when Roosevelt bombarded Congress with a whole series of 
radical measures which were meekly accepted. But today Mr. 
Kennedy has not the great popular majority behind him that 
Roosevelt had; and so far there is no national crisis to make 
Congress stampede in the direction Mr. Kennedy wants. There is 
the further handicap, too, that within Congress the all-powerful 
committee chairmanships are for the most part held by Southern 
Democrats strongly opposed to the sort of liberal legislation Mr. 
Kennedy seems to have in mind; although here the influence of 
Vice-President Lyndon Johnson will no doubt help. Yet this 
provides a final illustration of the limitations on Presidential 
power. The fact has to be faced that Mr. Kennedy simply will 
not have the power a British Prime Minister can command. 
—Third Programme 
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The. ‘Eisenhower Effect’ 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, formerly B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


On January 20, the day on which Mr, ohn Kennedy was sworn 

in as thirty-fifth President of the United States of America, the 

B.B.C. showed on television a programme about the -retiring 

President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. Christopher Serpell watched the 

programme and reflects upon the former President's characteristics 
as he saw them when in Washington 


HE surrender of the American Presidency is a demise of 

power, and no man can survive it undiminished. From 

the role of ‘Father of his Country’, symbol of its 

sovereignty and visible embodiment of its strength and 
vitality, he must shrink into the petty scale of private life, and 
pass the remainder of his days 
in the shadow of anti-climax. 
There is a far from accidental 
resemblance to the Priest-King 
of the myths who gaye up his 
life to his successor; and so the 
eulogies bestowed on President 
Eisenhower at the moment of 
his retirement have inevitably 
an obituary flavour. 

Like posthumous _ tributes, 
they tend to be massive and 
marmoreal records of the many 
honourable episodes of his 
official career. Less happy in- 
cidents are passed over, and the 
private life behind the scenes is 
edited into a purely conventional 
pattern of the domestic virtues. 
It has, not, of course, been all 
mil nisi bonum; critical reviews 
of the Eisenhower record are to 


natural charm with this conventional reinforcement became an 
irresistible asset. The ‘Eisenhower Effect’ is probably the ex- 
planation of his appointment by the cautious General Marshall to 
the Supreme Allied Command in Europe, while he was still only 
an industrious staff officer with no record of active service; it is 
certainly a clue to the success with which, in that command, he 
co-ordinated the efforts of brilliant and individualistic subordin- 
ates belonging to several nationalities. And when he turned, or was 
turned, to politics, it was this element that made him the talisman 
of the Republican Party. ‘I like Ike’ may have been the inspired 
invention of a Madison Avenue sloganeer, but it became almost 
overnight an expression of every- 
body’s feelings, the response of 
the man on Main Street to the 
* Eisenhower Effect ’. 

European visitors to the 
United States are apt to be sur- 
prised by the venomous hatred 
still aroused in reactionary 
circles by the name of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; but in all my 
years in Washington I never met 
a single political opponent of 
the Eisenhower regime who ac- 
tively hated the President. They 
derided; they deplored; and 
occasionally they despaired; but 
they could never quite bring 
themselves to hate. Even Herb- 
lock, that most ruthless of all 
Democratic cartoonists, treated 
Mr. Eisenhower with ridicule 
rather than with the concen- 


be found. But even from these Scenes from the television programme on General Eisenhower: above, trated vitriol which he reserved 


the ex-President’s parents, David and Ida Eisenhower 


the ex-President hardly 
emerges as a credible 
human being. If they 
are compiled by Mos- 
cow he assumes the 
stature of a monster; 
and in the writings of 
northern Democrats or 
left-wing Europeans ‘he 
is presented as a 
caricature—a_ political 
cartoon. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower as a cadet at West 
Point hower through most of 

his two Presidential 

terms and had earlier glimpses of him in his two international 
appearances as an Allied military commander during and after 
the war. I can claim no personal acquaintance but as a journalist 
I was able to study him from a special range, a convenient middle 
distance somewhere between the irreverent close-up of the valet 
and the heroic long-shot of the official biographer. And from this 
personal point of view, the leading characteristic of this man, 
who has occupied overwhelmingly important positions in a most 
critical period of history, is charm; the inexplicable inborn 
quality which is sometimes described as ‘ personal magnetism ’ 
and which I shall call in this context the ‘ Eisenhower Effect’. 
Charm is, of course, a non-moral quality which can exist in the 
confidence-trickster or the professional Don Juan. In Mr. Eisen- 
hower it is backed and stiffened by the serious upbringing of a 
Nonconformist home in the Middle West and by the Honour 
Code of West Point; and at a certain stage in his career, his 


I watched Mr. Eisen- 


for Mr. Nixon; he preferred to 
‘ depict the President as an 
amiable if somewhat pin-headed schoolboy wandering in a politi- 
cal wonderland over which he had no control. And yet, when 
election year came round in 1956, all this educated opposition, 
embodied in the articulate and civilized figure of Adlai Stevenson, 
just withered on the stem. Mr. Eisenhower flung his arms up and 
gave them all the old, glad smile, and was able to ride a landslide 
back into the White House. If the Constitution had permitted it, 
he might have done the same thing all over again in 1960; at 
least that is suggested by the almost equal division of the elec- 
torate between two candidates who both lacked the magic attri- 
bute. And the uproarious welcome which he received in London 
during his last visit to this country suggests that the ‘ Eisenhower 
Effect ® transcends national boundaries. oe 
To the general American public, the Eisenhower charm became 
confused, at least until recently, with the Eisenhower good luck; 
that beaming, benevolent figure in the White House seemed to 
radiate peace and prosperity. But at closer quarters in Washington 
it was possible to be convinced of Eisenhower shortcomings or 
fallibility, and yet to fall victim to the ‘ Effect’. I watched its 
impact on a hard-boiled press corps—indeed, upon myself. Those. 
weekly Presidential press conferences were both beforehand and 
in retrospect almost agonizing ordeals. There was the. physical 
discomfort of a room where journalists were packed on small 
chairs elbow to elbow and knee to posterior; where there was no 
air-conditioning even when the temperature stood at over ninety 
degrees and the humidity at over ninety per cent.; where the heat 
and glare of film-camera lighting was introduced as well. Then 
there was the extreme difficulty of deciphering what the President 


really meant to say from the tangled and inconsequential verbiage = 
of his answers, and sometimes the irritation aroused by his evasion = 
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blue-eyed; bald-headed figure came 
in at the side-door and asked you to 
“be seated’, it was impossible not 
to feel liking and respect alongside 
discomfort and exasperation. The 
laughter that greeted Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s generally very mild jokes 
was not sycophantic: it was spon- 
taneous and friendly. And when he 
occasionally got angry and switched 
the charm off, its absence was felt 
like a sudden frost. 

It was indeed_at such moments 
that you realized how different this 
strange quality was from the other 
facets of his character. His patent 
determination to serve his country 
well according to his lights; his con- 
viction that war is the last of all 
possible résorts; his orthodox dislike of State interference in local 
government or private business; his obstinate loyalty to subordi- 
nates long after their presence was an embarrassment to his 
government; his distaste for the cut-and-thrust of everyday 
American domestic politics; his extreme readiness to relax on the 
golf course; his childlike admiration for rich and successful men 
and his disarming pleasure in receiving presents: all these are 
elements in a likable, comprehensible, and very human character. 

But the ‘ Effect’ is something-else—a strange endowment which 
he employs, probably almost unconsciously, to create a pleasant 
and cordial atmosphere about him. Since its operation is very 
nearly involuntary, it is hardly accusing him of insincerity to 
say that it has very little to do with what he may really and 
privately feel; and I suspect that one personality who established 
this the hard way was Mr. Khrushchev. Almost certainly he fell 
a victim to the ‘Eisenhower Effect’ during his stay at Camp 
David in the autumn of 1959. The President was then most 
anxious to keep the Soviet Prime Minister on good terms, and 
must have radiated an almost lethal dose of charm. It was sufh- 
cient to make Mr. Khrushchev call him ‘a good and wise man’. 
Then came the U-2 incident, and Mr. Eisenhower’s refusal to 
disown it, in spite of all the friendly loopholes offered him by 
Mr. Khrushchev; the violence and vulgarity of the abuse then 
showered on the President by Mr. Khrushchev at the abortive 
‘summit’ meeting was a measure of his disillusionment. 

The ‘ Eisenhower Effect’ has, of course, its parallels in ordinary 
life. But its presence in a man who has been for eight years 
President of the United States, at a period when that country 
holds the title of ‘Leader of the Free World’, gives it a historic 
iniportance. Of its ultimate value, it is hard to judge. Certainly, 


President Eisenhower addressing a press conference 
Photographs: John Cura 
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as I have suggested, it probably 
helped to win the war by promoting 
a-co-operative atmosphere in Allied 
headquarters. More recently it may 
have served to encourage cordiality 
and goodwill among statesmen at 
international gatherings—especially 
those, like the last Bermuda Confer- 
ence after Suez, when the atmo- 
sphere might well have been strained, 
The affection for Mr. Eisenhower to 
which’ Mr. Macmillan testified on 
B.B.C. television last Friday has un- 
doubtedly made Anglo-American 
relations closer than they might 
otherwise have been. 

But my experience as a correspon- 
dent in the United States suggests 
that there is another and less bene- 
ficial side to this, perhaps over-stimulated, cordiality. ‘ We don’t 
want any unpleasantness’ is a recognizable American cliché; and 
it is the instinct of most people in that friendly society to avoid 
any plain speaking which might conceivably give offence and. any 
unpalatable facts which might cause distress. ‘ Unpleasantness ’ is 
ignored to the point where it is no longer possible to suppress 
it, and it is then liable to break out with a dangerously explosive 
force. Mr. Eisenhower shares this national dislike of “ unpleasant- 
ness’, and exerts his own particular talent not_merely to ignore 
it but to substitute for it a temporary and intoxicating ‘ pleasant- 
ness ’. I have already noticed how Mr. Khrushchev reacted after 
this euphoria had evaporated; and it is legitimate to ask whether 
he would have behaved in quite the way he did at the United 
Nations General Assembly if his feelings for Mr. Eisenhower 
had not undergone such a violent revulsion. And in another context, 
if there’ had been more plain-speaking in Washington, less of the 
‘Eisenhower Effect ’, when Sir Anthony Eden visited there at the 
beginning of 1956, perhaps the rupture over Suez could have 
been anticipated and avoided. 

However, it would not be fair to conclude without acknowledg- 
ing that the ‘ Eisenhower Effect’ was of the-most valuable assis- 
tance to its owner in solving the problem which confronts every 
President of the United “States—the problem of how to reconcile 
the two aspects of the Presidency, on the one hand that of a Chief 
of State with severely limited constitutional powers, and on the 
other that of a Head of Government who must exert enormous 
personal and unofficial influence if he is to be an effective leader. 
This second, political role was unwelcome to Mr. Eisenhower, and 
he will have discarded it gladly. He was incapable of the manipu- 
lation of patronage and the intrigue on Capitol Hill which have 
: made other Presidents the masters of their adminis- 
trations; and he hankered almost audibly after the 
less complicated position of a constitutional monarch. 
(Indeed, his farewell recommendation that a Presi- 
dential Secretary should be created with some of the 
functions of a Prime Minister was a symptom of the 
way his thoughts have always run.) 

Nevertheless, making allowance for his reliance 
on experts like the late Mr. Dulles and on staff aides 
like Mr. Sherman Adams, he remained a dominant 
figure through his two terms of office, and by sheer 
personal influence pushed a surprising amount of his 
legislation through a Congress where his own party 
was in the minority. He achieved this measure of 
success by exploiting his own power to charm, either 
directly by captivating his leading opponents, or in- 
directly by inducing the masses to put pressure 
on Congress. Historians will eventually assess his 
stature in the long line of American Presidents. 
But the ‘Eisenhower Effect’ and the response it 
evokes—that resounding ‘I like Ike —will ensure 
that he is not among those whose names are forgotten. 


Sir Isaiah Berlin’s Robert Waley Cohen memorial lecture 
on ‘John Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life ’ with the text 
fully revised by the lecturer has been published by the 
Council of Christians and Jews at 2s. 
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Demos and Cosmos 


IR HERBERT READ, the distinguished author and critic, 
is deeply concerned over the implications of the spread of 
‘tourism ’, about which we are made aware at.this time of 
year when the many agencies are advertising their wares, 
lending generous support, for example, to our recent Travel Book 
Number. In an article, which is published on another page, Sir 
Herbert disavows speaking as ‘a superior person’. He feels that 
nature is being defiled and art suffocated by the increasing pres- 
sure of holiday-makers, visitors, and’ others to beauty spots and 
shrines throughout the world. Not only is he worried over places 
abroad. For he instances the crowds that recently visited the 


’ wonderful Picasso exhibition at the Tate Gallery, where one had 
to queue to enter and where, at any rate at certain times in the 


day, it was not too easy to contemplate the pictures, 

All this, of course, is one of the prices that we pay for demo- 
cracy and the affluent society in which many people, remembering 
the terrible poverty and unemployment of thirty years ago, regard 
themselves as being fortunate to live. Until quite recent times only 
those in what are pow called the higher-income brackets could 


afford to travel abroad. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen-— 


turies most of those who travelled were sprigs of the aristocracy 
or the wealthier gentry acquiring ‘ experience ’ and usually accom- 
panied by some underpaid clerical tutor glad enough to go along 
too. But even then there were those who thought there were too 
many travellers, The first Earl of Clarendon wrote in the later 
half of the seventeenth century: 

We can all remember when few men travelled ieeinel the 
seas, except it was to be a soldier, which is a profession we have 
learnt too much of without travel: now very few stay at home, 
or think they are fit for good company, if they have not been 
beyond the seas. 

Very few stay at home, indeed! What would Clarendon have 
thought today: he would surely be on Sir Herbert’s side. 

But there is another point of view. One cannot deprive people 
of their chance to see the world and to perceive its life and art, 
and one is sure that Sir Herbert Read would not wish this to be. 
What is necessary is to persuade the tourist not to contribute to 
the destruction of our heritage. Sometimes rules have to be made 
and even laws passed. It seems that the increased fine that can be 
imposed on litter-mongers in this country has had a good effect. 
Sir Herbert speaks severely of people who visit ‘ fleasy sandpits ” 
abroad ‘displaying their grilling flesh with discomfort but no 
shame’. But in Spain, at any rate, there are restrictions upon 
that. He might have mentioned too the menace of the noisy and 
inconsiderate use of the portable radio on English beaches. Some 
tourists do earn a bad reputation, but many behave with restraint 
and decency. As our educational system improves, standards must 
surely improve. One finds it hard to believe that it is a bad thing 
for the mass of the people to be encouraged to witness 
the triumphs of art or the splendours of nature. Surely it 
is the obligation of the local authorities or those who are the 
guardians or owners of treasures to prevent, or at least limit, 
their desecration and vulgarization and set an example to all 
by spurning the chances of exploitation in order to make er 


out of them. 


" aggressive war against Korea and in the armed occupation of our | 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the views of Moscow and ‘Peking. ie 
about a relaxation of international tension—whether such differ- 
ence is fundamental or merely tactical—has been illustrated again 


by their broadcasts on the new American administration. Peking = 
home service gave profiles of Mr. Kennedy’s Cabinet and empha- oe 
sized that most of its members were very rich men. Mr. Kennedy — tag 
himself, said Peking, had been ‘an active supporter of McCarthy ’; a 
Mr. Rusk had ‘ played an important role in launching the US. 


territory of Taiwan ’ (Formosa); Mr. Dillon was ‘an old hand at — 
plunder abroad’. According to the Chinese radio, they and the a 
rest of the team selected by Mr. Kennedy were ‘ in fact selected by : 
the United States monopoly-capitalist group, which plans to main- 

tain and strengthen its controlling position and promote an aggres- ___ 

‘sive policy through these representatives ’. 

By contrast, Soviet comment has continued to suggest that Mr. 
Kennedy’s policies may hold out hopes of peace. Again there has xp 
been the comparison with Franklin Roosevelt, who established — z 
America’s first relations with the Soviet Union. A Moscow broad- 
cast in German favourably quoted an American source as saying 
that Dean Rusk had always been opposed to ‘balancing on a 
razor’s edge ’. The Soviet commentator said there was still pres- 
sure from ‘influential circles’ in the U.S.A. to keep the new 
Government on the old course. But he concluded : 

One would like to believe that the hopes of millions of Ameri- 

cans who voted for the new policy, the hopes of all peoples for 

a firm peace, will be fulfilled. There is no other way. r 

Nevertheless, in a broadcast report on the recent Moscow con- | 
ference, Mr. Khrushchev justified all anti-colonial wars and 
promised full communist support for them. It was interesting to 
note, however, that he quoted Viet-Nam and Algeria as ‘ the 
latest examples of such wars’. Laos, significantly, was not men- 
tioned, and Mr. Khrushchev ‘said that the Cubans had already | 
won their war. He implied that this was because the Americans 
had not intervened directly with armed forces. _ * 2 

In the same speech Mr. Khrushchev said, in a refererice to the ‘ 
second world war, that the Soviet Union had ‘ routed the aggres- 
sors’ and at the same time ‘ exploited the contradictions between 


_imperialist states’. This seems an odd boast for a man who is 


suggesting that the Kennedy era may bring back the Soviet-_ 

‘American understanding of Roosevelt’s day. +L 
The French press has been cautiously optimistic about the | pros-_ 

pect of negotiations over Algeria. The socialist Le Populaire 

thought that both the F.L.N. and the French Government had 
made positive gestures. They had embarked on the right course 
and the main thing now was to keep moving. 

Both Communist China and the Soviet Union have been facing 
unpleasant facts about progses An editorial t in the Chinese 
People’s Daily said: 

_ The important task PP a us on the ioctl front in_ 

. 1961 is to increase not only the output but also the variety ad 
quality of products. To do this, we should not rely mainly on 
getting more new equipment but rather on the full utilization 
of the existing equipment. In other words, it behoves us to pay _ 
more attention to the inspection, repair, and maintenance of 

_ machinery and equipment in operation. . . . Some ‘comrades have 
expressed concern that inspection and repair might hamper pro- 
duction. This concern is not, of course, unfounded. Inspection, se ge § 
repair, and production must be properly co-ordinated. att Bia 
Meanwhile Mr. Khrushchey’s scathing comments on. the short- a 

comings of bureaucrats and workers who fail to fulfil their po - 

have been given the widest publicity in the Soviet Union. His _ 7h =e 
constant interruptions of the Central Committee of the | Sas 

munist Party—telling one delegate that sugar-beet produces 
and a half times as much fodder as potatoes, offering to teac 

another how to rear ducks, questioning this and that figure of p: 

duction—show an enormous grasp of detail in practical 

But one may still wonder whether a man with Mr. I 
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__ responsibilities should be with such minutiae. s 
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Did You Hear That?: 


DRUGS IN HONG KONG 
‘IN. Honc KonG’, said ANTHONY 
LAWRENCE, B.B.C. correspondent in 
the Far East, in ‘ Today’ (Home Ser- 
vice), ‘thirty offences connected with 
drug addiction or peddling are reported 
every day, and more than 12,000 
- people were arrested on drug charges 
in the first nine. months of last. year. 
These figures were considerably higher 
than those for 1959, and the reason 
may. well be the recent moves by the 
Government. to clamp down with 
greater severity on the drug traffic. But 
they do show how widespread the drug 
menace is in Hong Kong and what a 
problem it presents. 

‘Among the measures taken by the 
Government has been a strengthening 
of the Customs Preventive Service in 
the Hong Kong harbour and its 
approaches, so that in-coming ships 
can be thoroughly searched - and 
guarded. Recently there have been 
some sensational hauls. A ship arriving 
from Bangkok had 1,200 pounds of raw 
opium concealed aboard.’ More 
recently, another ship from the same 
port was searched, and hidden in cavities inside planks were found 
330 pounds of morphine and 823 pounds of raw opium. This 
is said to be the biggest seizure of narcotics ever made on a ship 
arriving in Hong Kong. As always, it followed a tip off. So 
cunningly are the drugs concealed in ships’ cargoes that there 
is no hope of finding them unless good information is received 
beforehand, for which the authorities pay handsomely. 

‘Nobody can tell what quantities of opium .and other drugs 
arrive in Hong Kong every week without the authorities knowing. 
A few months ago, a man, stopped in broad daylight in the street, 
was found by police officers to be carrying 1,600 small packets of 
heroin in a suitcase. 

‘ The fact is the big-scale organizers of the international drug 
traffic find Hong Kong a highly con- 
venient centre. Opium is smuggled *™ 
here through Bangkok from the grow- 
ing areas in northern Thailand and 
Laos. An unknown quantity is re- 
exported after processing to the 
United States and Europe. But much 
is consumed in Hong Kong, and the 
whole illegal business of getting it 
ashore, storing it, preparing it for 
smoking or sniffing, and peddling it 
in the streets and back alleys is highly 


Left: packets of opium tied to the legs of a member of the crew of a ship which had arrived at 
Hong Kong'from Bangkok; and, right, police searching a ship for hidden drugs 


Fishing boats in the Lan Tau channel, which links Hong Kong with the Portuguese colony of Macao 


organized, and is one of the chief problems of Hong Kong. Last 
year, nearly two-thirds of all the people sent to prison here were 
those found guilty of drug offences, and many drug addicts are 
getting special treatment at an open-air prison set up by the 
Government. What drug addiction has cost the Chinese com- 
munity here in lack of efficiency, lost jobs, and broken homes has 
never been estimated; but it must run into millions of pounds’. 


WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF ONE ANOTHER 


‘I want to suggest how wrong literary people could go, and 
perhaps still can go, over other literary people—critics on poets 
and prose-writers, poets on other poets, and even publishers on 
manuscripts submitted for publication’, said V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
in ‘The World of Books’ (Home 
Service), ‘I believe it is an open 
secret that so popular a novel as The 
Constant Nymph was turned down 
by one of our leading publishers. 

‘ Another. instance that may occur 
to the mind is the savage attack on 
John Keats in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine and the Quarterly. Then 
one remembers Tolstoy on Shake- 
speare—not that even so great a 
writer as Tolstoy could do Shake- 
speare any damage. After trying hard 
to understand what he calls the 
“false worship” and general adula- 
tion of Shakespeare and re-reading 
the works regarded as Shakespeare’s 
best, King Lear, Romeo and fuliet, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth, Tolstoy could 
still feel nothing but an “ insuperable 
repulsion and tedium”. “I think”, 
he adds, “ that Shakespeare cannot be 
admitted to be either a writer of great 
genius or even an average one”. 

‘Tolstoy was not the only one to 
have gone wrong. Our great Dr. 
Johnson went very wrong indeed 
over Milton’s poem Lycidas. He said 
that the diction was harsh, the rhymes 


x3) x 


uncertain, and the numbers unpleas. 
there was no truth and no art; it was, 
therefore disgusting. oe _ 
‘ Coleridge’s enthusiasm as a young man was for the sonnets of 
the Reverend William Bowles, which he pressed upon his acquaint- 
ances with what he describes as “undisciplined eagerness and 
impetuous zeal”; nor did he later see any reason to revise his 
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A black rhinoceros, with a buff-backed heron perching on its back: the 
rhinoceros is one of the animals threatened with extinction in Africa 


opinion, for he continues to mention Mr. Bowles in the same 
breath as Wordsworth and Lord Byron. nt 

“Coming nearer to our own times, Charlotte Bronté’s first 
novel, The Professor (admittedly not her best), was rejected 
by nine different publishers, and Emily’s Wuthering Heights 


attracted no attention. One of the few reviewers who did con- 


_descend to notice the novel (by “ Ellis Bell’) conjectured, per- 
haps not unnaturally, that the author was a man, “of un- 
common talents, but dogged, brutal, and morose ”, 
“Conversely, Lord Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first issued 
anonymously, was mistaken for “ touching lines which evidently 
come from the full heart of the widow 
of a military man”. Even after the 
authorship of the poem had been 
openly revealed, and Tennyson, then 
Poet Laureate, was at the height of 
his fame and popularity, the newspaper 
The Times could still attack In 
Memoriam as being “ much too long, — 
obscure, and difficult ”, >< 
“We think much present-day poetry 
obscure, but perhaps our descendants 
will think it as clear as we now think 
In Memoriam’; 


WILD LIFE IN AFRICA 

GERALD WATTERSON, who is soon to 
become the Secretary-General of the 
International Union for the Conserva- 
tion of Nature and Natural Resources, 
spoke recently about the conservation 
of nature in Africa in ‘ Science Sur- 
vey’ (Network Three). He was talking 
to Dr. E. B. Worthington, Deputy- 
Director-General of the Nature Con- 
servancy. Dr. Worthington asked Mr. 
Watterson why the conservancy work 


. In his poem, he said, _ 
short, easy, vulgar, and _ 


continent. 


‘For West Africa in general, contacts with Europe date back : 


several centuries. Since conditions for cattle breeding in the — 


west are difficult, the early introduction of the muzzle-loader, and 
the lack of domestic ‘ beef ’"—the term used for any edible meat 


—have seriously reduced the game populations, and there is still 


much poaching, on a big scale, for the meat-trade, So, in West — 


we ‘ 


Africa, for centuries game has been considered in the same sense 


as forest and water—a free gift from God to every man—and 


the African’s view of game is entirely utilitarian. Either it is 
“beef *, that is, good to eat, and should be killed (because if you 

don’t kill it, someone else will) or, if it is not edible, it should — 
still be killed, either to satisfy the hunter’s need to demonstrate — 


his virility, or to be used in some other way, or because it destroys . 


his crops or endangers his life. 


“It is this very same utilitarian approach that we want to — 


develop to conserve this heritage. It is my belief that in certain 
zones the wise and controlled use of wild life is the most rational - 
and profitable form of land use. The zones are those that de- 
teriorate rapidly under artificial systems of land usage; those that 
are marginal to any form of artificial use, where wild animals 
are the only likely source of revenue, and those (such as the 
tsetse belts) in which disease makes domestic livestock pro- 
duction difficult or costly. The best use of these zones must be 
closely integrated into the ecomonic development of this 
dynamic continent. tz : “2 , 
“As elsewhere in the history of the development of wild-life— 
management, it is first the scientific, then the tourist, and finally 
the meat-production aspects that, generally, have been empha- 
sized. In this development West Africa lags far behind, and the 
ex-British territories particularly. The depletion in wild animals 
in the west makes it clear that revenue from the tourist industry 
must come along before governments can think in terms of worth- 
while, sustained yields of game-meat. ; as 
“Nature is working with us in this last-minute endeavour. For 
example, in Northern Ghana, lion and leopard deprived of their 
normal menu of antelope have, over the past decade: or two, given 


increasing attention to African cattle and even to the African 


villager himself. But within a broad zone round the newly created 
Mole Game Reserve, such uncomfort- 
able association ceased shortly after the 
reserve. was established. Local com- 
munities are now asking the govern- 
ment to establish a network of reserves 
all over the province so that the lion 
and the leopard can go back to their 
more natural food, . = 
“But the problem is far from solved. 

In the past, taboos and other tradi-— 
tional hunting regulations have been 
strong, yet independence brings a 

- breakdown of tradition and authority. 
Organized harvesting of game through 

tribal hunting must be revived, but the — 


able must be controlled. And the 
influence of politics must not be over- 
looked: the owner of the muzzle-_ 


y 


politician is aware that any res 


tions imposed even in the Ion 
interests of the community 
diately bring about his 
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more destructive methods now avail- 


poacher, each holds a vote; meat is 
a principal need, and the local 
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'N the last few weeks of 1960 several men of light and learn- 
ing made controversial, not to say provocative, utterances 
‘on the plight and prospects of our universities. Dr. A. P. 
HL Rowe, a former Vice-Chancellor, found them riddled with 
dry rot or romanticism*; Sir Geoffrey Crowther called first for 
a doubling up to cope with increased numbers, and then for 


graduate schools that would be ‘real schools of instruction, not 
_ just the framework for research ’; and the principal of the budding 


college of Brighton, Mr. J. S. Fulton, spoke out loud and bold 
in favour of expansion, first-class minds, and no dilettantism. A 
professor at the Home Universities Conference asserted that ‘ if 
the new universities are to take education as their first purpose 


they would have to reverse the relative regard paid to research 


and teaching’; and my sometime pupil Mr. Kingsley Amis 


characterized Dr. Rowe’s notions of research as ‘naive and 


sinister’. These and similar statements have brought out into 
the open certain misgivings long muttered in corners and common 


_ rooms, but they have also produced some bewilderment and con- 


fusion of tongues. And I am surely not the only university teacher 
to sympathize with the headmaster who asked in desperation: 
“Where are we going? Unless we know we shall never arrive 
there *s . a 


_Nineteenth-century German Patterns 


No answer to this question has been vouchsafed; and I suggest 
that no answer is possible unless we consider a little more closely 
the concept of research that figured prominently in the recent 
arguments, In its original use this term meant simply careful 
investigation and inquiry. The association of such activity with 


- a university is comparatively new, and it is hardly a coincidence 


that the association has grown stronger as the natural sciences have 
taken a larger and larger part in university curricula, But it was 
early nineteenth-century German philologists and historians who 
first emphasized the importance of research as a. university 
discipline; and in philology and history, not to mention kindred 
subjects, research involved the publishing of texts, the editing of 
documents. To the prestige of German scholarship was due the 


spread of the view that a university should be ‘above all the 


workshop of scientific research’; and with it went the doctrine of 
the doctorate: no one was capable of being a university teacher 
unless he had pursued a course of more or less independent re- 
search and put his findings in publishable form, The resulting 
academic pattern appears in America as early as 1876, when 
the Johns Hopkins University applied it to the study of philosophy, 
as later, with striking success, to medicine. And with this pattern 
came all the appurtenances of German scientific scholarship: 


the plethora of specialized journals, the publication of theses, the 
cult of the footnote, the paraphernalia of exhaustive reference. 
‘Eventually a man’s ability often came to be judged by—or rather 


his promotion came to depend on—the number of times that he 
had appeared in print. As a result American universities, so their 
critics allege, are highly competitive rat-races, 

It is easy to satirize the American system, though not so easy 
to ignore the massive achievement of American scholarship during 


- the last half-century. This country has little to compare with 


them; but in other ways—partly out of a desire to meet the needs 
of American graduates, partly because of the ever increasing 
prestige of science—we have steadily approached to the American 
pattern. The proportion of our university population engaged on 
research is far greater than it was forty years ago. And the conser- 
vative remnant of scholars who regarded the Ph.D, degree as an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual disgrace has 
dwindled away. In the arts, as in the sciences, a research degree 
is now a normal prerequisite for a post. 

But this academic division of subjects into arts and sciences is 


itself comparatively modern, The liberal arts were once the 
SS 2 aa *‘ Dry Rot and Redbrick ?; THz LisTENER, November 24 
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liberal sciences; at some points the partitions that divide them 
have always been thin, and grow daily thinner. A subject like 
“English” may seem far removed from the world of computers 
and laboratories. and, to be sure, most of those who read or teach 
it have neither ‘scientific interests nor scientific aptitude. Yet the 
study of English language inevitably involves some knowledge of 
phonetic science, some collection of data, even some actual experi- 
ment. And English literary or textual criticism may lead in one 
direction to bibliography and the calculus of variants, in another to 
psychology, in a third to archaeology and so to the techniques 
of dating by ‘Carbon 14’. Some of the confusion in the recent 
controversy perhaps arises because scholars. whose interests lie 
in these marcher territories naturally adopt (among other things) 


the scientists’ conception of progress as being dependent on the 


publication of findings. Such scholars rightly call their activities 
‘research’. But the colleague who is studying, say, Dryden’s 
criticism may well think that his essay on it hardly merits the 
label of research; while the other colleague, who is simply making 
himself familiar with seventeenth-century literature, and so 
widening his own knowledge but nobody else’s, may soon begin 
to think that Ais head is wholly unanointed with oil: in an. 
academic society in which the emphasis is on scientific research 
ominous glances may soon be cast at him. 


By now the pattern of research in arts subjects is pretty well | 


fixed; and it bears the obvious impress of the common patterns 
of scientific inquiry. Scientists rightly give much of their attention 
to the effect of X on Y; literary researchers are increasingly prone 
to study the influence of the little-known writer A on the lesser- 
known writer B. Such a thesis requires neither candidate, super- 
vision, nor examiner to go beyond a certain amount of fact- 
finding. And the semi-scientific framework can be fitted to almost 
any topic—I once saw a thesis submitted for a degree in physical 
education entitled ‘ The Effect of Hard Usage upon the Feet of 
College Women’. As the number of researchers grows, the 
number of feasible subjects diminishes and the tide of research 
presses relentlessly towards the contemporary. Philologists of 
an older school prepared theses on the participle in Beowulf—not 
a profitless pursuit, since every scrap added to our fragmentary 


- knowledge of early English is precious. Their successors are likely 


to apply the same techniques to a study of the participle in the 
works of Miss Compton-Burnett. I do not say that such an inquiry 
may not have its rewards or that it does not add to the sum 
of learning. I do say that it is possible to complete it without 
having noticeably improved one’s own knowledge of the works 
of Miss Compton-Burnett or of the participle. 


Restriction to a Scanty Plot of Ground 

It is likewise true that many graduates need some such focus 
as a research project provides; true also that others have an 
obvious talent for research, and that to divert or delay them 
would be as foolish as to tell the young scientist, hot on the trail 
of discovery, that he should be spending his time acquiring a 
wider culture. But one law for the lion and the ox, for the research 
physicist and the ruminant philosopher, is oppression. I am not 
sighing for days when professors sat in slippered ease and book- 
lined studies sucking their pipes and re-reading their classics 
(though one might learn more from such men than from shelves 
of, dissertations). I am questioning the assumption that obliges 
the would-be academic teacher first to restrict his interests to 
some scanty plot of ground in hope of his picking up a grain or 
two overlooked by his predecessors in Bonn or Boston, then to 
scatter accounts of his inquiries through half-a-dozen of the 
learned journals that grow the more unreadable the more they 
are stuffed with the dead-sea fruits of research: ‘ Now each must 
down with all he thinks, As boys eat bread, to fill up chinks’. 
Instead of digesting (say) the letters and notebooks of Coleridge 
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as they came into print the aspirant cai A ; 
tagion of the gown’ digs about till he discovers that the Daybook 
and Ledger of Wordsworth’s carpenter has never yet been edited. 

Thus libraries grow from more to more but more of dullness in 

them dwells. If the process of collecting the knowledge in any 

obvious way invigorates the researcher, or broadens his interests, 

or deepens his understanding of literature or history, then it is 
certainly defensible. But far too many of the generation that passes 

daily from poky lodgings to crowded libraries would have to 

admit that their research has no such tonic quality. 

Moreover, even those who do learn something that will prove 
beneficial to themselves, their pupils, or their successors are likely 
to ask, as one recently did in a Cambridge magazine: ‘Is two 
or three years of research the most profitable way of preparing 
oneself to be a university teacher? ’ ‘ What I wanted ’, wrote this 
witness, ‘was the opportunity to think and rethink, and read and 
inquire. Research does not supply you with these opportunities, © 
it actually deprives you of them: it shuts you up with your com- 
monplaceness. It isolates you from most of your fellows except 
your supervisor °—who may be bored or busy, ill-equipped or 
insipid. ; i 


American Criticisms - 

A supervisor myself, I would be fouling my own nest if I 
concurred in all these criticisms. One might well think, after 
reading the full complaint, that the worst charge against the 
research system is that its victims apparently do not learn to 
express themselves perspicuously—in a word, to write. But one. 
cannot simply dismiss the other charges as petulant or improper. 
For of at least one point ample confirmation is to hand from 
responsible quarters. The carefully argued Carnegie Report on 
The Graduate School and the Decline of Liberal Education 
claims that the inordinate prestige attached to specialized Ph.D.. 
knowledge has debilitated much of American higher educa- 
tion; and Jacques Barzun, Dean of Columbia’s Graduate School, 
indicts the system for transmitting pseudo-scientific jargon from 
one generation to another. Methodology, it appears, has killed 
the cat. In this country we have not yet reached the point where 
the new-fledged Ph.D. capitalizes on his hard-won learning by 
inserting into the syllabus the topic of his own dissertation—so 
that if that has been, say, Elizabethan bishoprics between 1560 
and 1570, his hapless pupils are forced to make this their chief 
concern as well. But any programme of mass-graduation exposes 
us to just such dangers if the new or enlarged universities make 
a fetish of the research degree: if, for example, they treat it as the 
criterion of competence or as the goal to which the ablest students 
must needs aspire. ; 

And it does seem to be the newer universities here and in the 
Commonwealth that lay the strongest emphasis on research. The 
young lecturer with his advanced degree behind him finds written 
over their portals the injunction ‘ Publish or Perish’. The prime 
inducement advertisements offer him is opportunity to pursue 
research: translated, this means that he is not to equip himself 
asa teacher but to get into print. The book or article—believe 
me as an editor both sinned against and sinning—might be the 
better for a few years’ maturing in the drawer. Some of the time 
spent on preparing them might have gone to the reading of other 
men’s articles or books. But how then could the department show 
that it was advancing the boundaries of knowledge? How then 
could it get a larger slice of the. quinquennial cake and an 
additional lecturer? Thus the tapping of typewriters becomes the 
sole and sufficient proof of intellectual activity. 

I am far from pooh-poohing work done in such an environ- 
Ment: since most of the young scholar’s energies go into it, the 
quality is usually high. I recognize that as departments pro- 
liferate and specialists grow more specialized, the amount of work 
published is the easiest criterion a busy administrator can apply. 
But I believe that Dr. Rowe was right in arguing that this. 
preoccupation with private research often leads to teaching being 
regarded as a chore, as the price one pays for freedom to get on 
with one’s own work. Of course it may be that lecturing to large 
classes of chiefly second-rate students is dreary work and that 
research is a genuine refuge from despair. But if this is so we 
should think twice before expanding our universities at all: other- 
wise we shall be creating an academic class-structure on the 


- ‘instructors ’, otherwise hel 


a share or turn in administrative chores and a part in policy 


the departmental pyramid w 
at the summit into the ample 


Little Room for the Unusual ge HEP GSA arte Sar 
Such a system has little room for the ‘ sports’ and eccentrics 
who are often not only stimulating teachers but valuable catalysts  _ 
within a department; it has even less for those who are converts 
from other disciplines or disposed to ‘long choosing and begin- 
ning late’. An institute of Advanced Study may serve well asa 
temporary sabbatical retreat but it saps the foundations of a 
university system if all the ablest scholars make it their permanent — 
home. Again, the pyramidal or no-room-at-the-top system falsely 
equates academic seniority with administrative ability. Dr. Rowe — 
put his finger on this fallacy, but his proposed remedy of super- 
administrators would still further weaken universities by isolating 
able academic men in remote-control rooms. It would be simpler 
and more sensible to abandon the notion of a hierarchy, which is . 
in no way essential to academic progress, and give to all teachers 


decisions, and to all, or at any rate most, researchers a share or 

turn in teaching. Such a balance would benefit not only the “4 
student but the research scholar himself, for it fortunately isa = 
common experience that teaching stimulates the teacher and brings == 
him illumination, even ideas. Such a balance, moreover, would : 
make possible that variety which is the spice of academic life. ; 
Professors might then have time to meet undergraduates, and 3 
scientists who are now exposed, in Sir Lindor Brown’s phrase, = 
to the perils of leadership, might spend less time on committees = =» 
and more at the laboratory benches; while the younger teachers, 4 
free from the threat of ‘ publish or be damned’, could afford to © 3 
set their sights a little higher. ‘ ‘ . 
_ Despite all the increase in ant-heap activity many obvious and 7 
important tasks of scholarship remain unfinished or even un- 
attempted. For example, we have no exhaustive modern edition = 
of Chaucer, no comprehensive history of the English language. It _ 3 
may well be that no one man could now lift the lumber of learn- 
ing that has accumulated round such subjects in the last half- — 
century; perhaps those are tasks for Dr. Rowe’s team-workers 
based on, if not situated in, his research institutes. But it is | 
certain that members of such teams would need a broader base of 
learning, a greater alertness and responsiveness than conventional 

research or training in research techniques produces. ~ Te 


- 


New Degrees at Oxford 

Some attempt at providing such a broader and firmer base 
is now being made at Oxford. The new Bachelor of Philosophy 
degrees in English, economics, classics, politics, history, and 
philosophy substitute for research a programme of further study in 
selected branches of the graduate’s honours subject. They leave 
room for a short dissertation but the main emphasis is on guided 
reading and regular contact with experienced scholars and with 
fellow students. They are not designed to oust the research degree, 
but as an alternative to it. It is not for an arts man to say whether 
a similar degree could be designed for the sciences; but I notice 
that a scientist from Manchester, that stronghold of research 
activity in all subjects, has pleaded that we should abandon the 
false notion that a degree in physics or chemistry is primarily a : 
training in research. The B.Phil. degree programmes were not —=_— 
planned to equip university teachers. But there is some hope that 
they will produce graduates who see teaching, as distinct from 


mere instruction, as a rewarding vocation and not a drudgery. If 
the average undergraduate is as ill equipped as Dr. Rowe believes 
he is, the need for such teachers grows greater daily, 9 
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the future of broadcasting is under discussion. 
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/ of Henry IV were written. Dr. Johnson, and most 
critics since his time, have not unreasonably regarded 
- Y them as being what they are described to be, two 
parts of one drama, divided simply for the convenience of pro- 

. duction. It is possible that Shakespeare went straight on from 
Part I to Part II, as if he were writing one long play. But 


this seems to me unlikely. I think there was a considerable interval 


between the writing of ae 
these two pieces, and : 

. that this interval ac- 
- counts for the fact, as I 
see it, that Part II is 
not a mere continua- 
tion of Part I, even 
though it shows us || 
most of the same 

_* people during the same 
: king’s reign: it is a_ 
different play. Itmoves, 

as all Shakespeare’s 

plays do, in its own 

' _ particular atmosphere. 
Its highlights are 
brighter than those of 

Part I, its shadows 
darker; it is both a 

more comic and a more 

tragic play. It is di- 

_ vided more equally be- 
tween public life and 
private life, between 

the two realms, the 
kingdom of Boling- 

broke and _ Prince 

Henry and the king- 

dom now triumphantly 
Falstaff’s; and the gap between them is wider until the end, when 
of course it is brutally closed. It is as if the opposites in Shake- 
_ speare’s mind and spirit were each given more freedom to do their 
best or their worst: at one extreme, the political dramatist bent on 
celebrating the arrival at last of public order and national unity, 
represented by Henry V, and at the other extreme, the poet and 

humorous anarchist who could create Falstaff. 
These opposites are stronger than they were in Part I, but 
also, here in Part IJ, we are aware of a third Shakespeare, 
beyond these opposites: it is the spirit of the man himself, never 
: directly revealed, only to be guessed at, but seeming to many 
of us to be moving, now at this time, through a darkening world 
- from bewilderment to a loss of hope. There are no droller scenes 
in all Shakespeare than these in Henry IV Part II; we must not 
be surprised if they were born of a growing despair. Tragedy, 
black and raging, will soon arrive; but here, in the dusk, there 
= _ is still time to enjoy the fireworks of wit, the bonfire of humour, 
; and Falstaff before he is carted away like a felled ox. 

Notice Falstaff’s first appearance in Part IJ. There is now 
no pretence that he is merely the oldest, fattest, wittiest of the 
prince’s companions. Not only does he exist in his own right; 
not only is he enormously and victoriously himself; he might even 
be said to be now more than himself, as if aware of his archetypal 

nature. For what does he say, a minute after he has arrived on 
the stage? . 
___ § Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me; the brain of this 
---_——- fgolish-compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing 
---—s« that tends to laughter, more than I invent or is invented on me: 
_-___—‘ Tam not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other 
, yl Ae ‘ $ 
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appened to Falstaff—II 


E do not know exactly when and how the two plays . 


‘ Falstaff’s Cowardice Detected’: an engraving of 1743 of an eighteenth-century production 
? of Henry IV Part I: the actor is possibly James Quin 
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Here, in Part IT, he exists independently of Prince Henry; in 
his own kingdom he is now absolute monarch. In all his best 


scenes—with the Chief Justice and then with Hostess Quickly, 


with Doll Tearsheet and Pistol in the tavern, with Justice 
Shallow, the recruits and Master Silence—he is not seen here with 
Prince Henry. Again, tastes differ, but to my mind the long 


tavern scene—with Doll Tearsheet’s immortal ‘Come, Ill be 


friends with thee, Jack: thou art going to the wars; and whether I 
shall ever see thee again 
or no, there is nobody 
cares "—loses far more 
than it gains by the en- 
trance of the prince 
and Pointz, in disguise 
and playing the last of 
their uninspired farce 
tricks. But there is one 
remark by Pointz that 
should be remembered : 
* My lord, he will drive 


ment, if you take not 
the heat ’. What a won- 


able to drive any man, 
or any combination of 


thought of revenge and 
turn all to a merri- 
ment! A Falstaff at the 
United Nations would 
be worth all the billions 
we spend on arms, ~ 
_ The scenes in and 
Mander-Mitchinson Theatre Collection around Justice Shal- 
low’s house in Glouces- 
tershire, on or off the stage, have perhaps never been equalled since 
in any English comic writing. Shallow and Silence and the rustic 
recruits may be broad caricatures, rapidly sketched by the hand 
of a master; but no man who has spent any time in the remoter 
parts of rural England, and has kept his eyes and ears open, 
would agree they are caricatures of types that have long ceased 
to exist: they are all with us still, down to this day, and only 
Falstaff—alas—has vanished from the scene. And even among 
these hearty drolleries there are flashes of truth and deep feeling: 
for example, the confusion of past and present in the old men’s 
chatter of Shallow and Silence; or in Feeble’s sudden manfulness: 
‘By my troth, I care not; a man can die but once; we owe God 
a death: I’ll ne’er bear a base mind’. For my part I could sit 
for hours after dinner in Shallow’s garden, over the wine and 
apples and caraway seeds, listening to Master Silence being so 
unexpectedly merry ‘in the sweet o’ the night’. Somehow we 
are made to feel that behind the hiccoughing and belching, the 
jokes and drunken snatches of song, there is the enduring poetry 
of the English rural scene. This poetry is exquisitely suggested in 
the pastoral interlude towards the end of Elgar’s symphonic study, 
Falstaff, a work too little known, perhaps his masterpiece, 
certainly superior to his familiar ‘ Enigma’ Variations. Across the 
centuries a lantern lit by Shakespeare’s mind illuminates and 
inspires the Edwardian composer’s score. 


We have been asked, fairly enough, to notice how Shakespeare, 
in these last scenes, compels Falstaff to put himself in the wrong 
with us. We know very well of course that Falstaff will get what 
he can out of this silly old Shallow—that is his way and we have 
come to expect it—but his winks and nudges, being forced, are 
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you out of your revenge . 
and turn all to a merri- - 


derful gift this is, to be 


men, out of any 
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too gross. In the same fashion his 

influence, now that Hal is king, is de 1 
and given an ugly sound: ‘Let us take any man’s horses; the 
laws of England are at my commandment’. There is hubris here, 
asking to be toppled down; but it is not quite Falstaff as we have 
come to know him; we feel he is being pushed and hurried by the 
dramatist, now busy preparing us for the rejection scene. But 
before these sinister preparations have reached their height, we 
have had the most elaborate of Falstaff’s soliloquies, ostensibly 
celebrating the virtues of sherris-sack. It follows, we must re- 
member, an encounter with the cold and correct Prince John of 


Lancaster, who has just put down the rebellion by an appalling 


act of treachery. As he goes, Lancaster says: 
‘ Fare you well, Falstaff: I in my condition, 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve ’. 

To which Falstaff, alone now, retorts: 


“I would you had but the wit; ’twere better than your dukedom. 
—Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love 


me; nor a man cannot make him laugh: but that’s no marvel;_ 


he drinks no wine...’. 


_ We are then told by Falstaff how a good sherris-sack— 


*.. . Ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the foolish 


and dull and crudy vapours which environ it; makes it appre- 


hensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and delectable 
shapes; which, deliver’d o’er to the tongue, which is the birth, 
become excellent wit. ..’. rf 
This may be wine at work but it will do very well too for the 
imagination, which our Prince Johns, bent on power and a career, 
then and now, prefer to avoid: they find it no help in the rat race. 


‘I Know Thee Not, Old Man’ 
It is this same Prince John who has the last word, after the 
King has cried ‘I know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers’ 
and all the rest of it, banishing Falstaff, on pain of death, ‘ not 
to come near our person by ten mile *. Prince John re-enters, with 
the Chief Justice and his officers, who carry Falstaff and his 
followers to the Fleet Prison; and it is he who-cries ‘I like this 
fair proceeding of the King’s’ 
play: 
‘I will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France... ’. ‘ 


To which we can add that this native fire, after consuming a _ 


hundred castles, villages, towns, crowded with folk who only 


asked to be left alone, put a torch to the faggots under Joan of _ 


Arc. So Henry, turned away from his former self, is now in the 
saddle, with brother John at his elbow; and Falstaff we never see 
again. The play of Henry V could not have contained him; so he 
has to die off-stage. Shakespeare can no longer trust himself to do’ 
two contrary ‘things at the same time, to give equal play to the 
divisions in his own nature; the furious creative energy that went 
into Falstaff—and is nowhere to be found in the drama of 


Henry V—must now wait for the great tragic figures, who arrive 


when the lid comes off and history and politics are forgotten. The 
poet gives a shrug, as the dramatist insists upon taking charge; 
and Falstaff has to die. A character having the same name and 
appearance and a trick of speech copied from the original Falstaff 


finds his way into The Merry Wives of Windsor, a farce so un- 


inventive that it yawns in our faces, though I shall take care it 
never yawns in mine again; indeed, we do Shakespeare’s memory 
a service if we refuse to produce this botched hack job. We see 
the last of the real Falstaff, being carted off to prison, at the end 
of Henry IV Part II. Perhaps the offstage character who repents 
and dies in Henry V is no more our Falstaff than that fat buffoon 
at Windsor, for the one we treasure is both unrepentant and 
immortal. 


The rebellious poet in Shakespeare created a better man than » 


Henry V, but the other Shakespeare, the Globe Theatre play- 
wright and ‘sharer’, the carefyl man, felt compelled to sacrifice 
him to Henry. The patriot hero-king must have his play to 
himself. The English nation, so desperately warring against itself 
in so many of these historical plays, must now be seen united 


. behind a strong popular king, almost as if the Tudors had arrived. 


and later adds, to round off the 


So if official England, represented here by Henry V, totally 


unity of | 
nation, and this 


‘lishment and mob, all rep y 


mind, his rehabilitation, his welcome into the 
decent people in authority, can only be achievec inane F 
denounced, banished, gaoled. When, earlier, Falstaff and the Chief 
Justice met in the street and fought a duel of words, Falstaff 
won handsomely. He did it in his own harmless fashion, not “a 


4 
having the Chief Justice carted off anywhere but simply making =~ 


him forget his anger, luring him into wit and humour, turning = 
‘all to a merriment ’. But now King Henry, reassuring the Chief =» 
Justice, has said to him: oe ee 
“ There is my hand, 
You shall be as a father to my youth: Ny “— 
My voice shali sound as you do prompt mineear; is 
And I will stoop and humble my intents <4 CONG as 
To your well-practised wise directions’. — bee 
And one of the first of these well-practised wise directions is to 
have Falstaff taken to the Fleet Prison. The Chief Justice, not as 
Falstaff left him at the end of their duel, tolerant, indulgent, 
humorous, but in all the intolerant bad temper of the law lord, — 
can claim complete victory. Falstaff is out. The nation unites, 
Crown and People find themselves in harmony, the Establishment 


~ 


waves and smiles as the mob cheers; and Falstaff, together with 


all he stands for, is very firmly—we might say even ruthlessly— 

rejected. England goes her way without Falstaff. eR 
Now of course there is a great deal in this disreputable char- 

acter that will not do at all, and that we English, then and now, 


_are better without. Idleness, ghittony, drunkenness, lechery, lying — 


and cheating, cannot be approved. Shakespeare deals very honestly _ 
with us here. He never forgets that these historical dramas are 
taking place in a real and not an ideal world. Oberon and Puck 
have already had their turn; Prospero and Ariel have not yet 
arrived: here among these chronicles of kings, though dramatic 
liberties may be taken with men and events, our feet are kept to 
the ground, no magical tricks and transformations are allowed, 
causes inevitably bring effects. If Shakespeare shows us plainly 
what the desire for power can do to a Bolingbroke or an-Earl of _ 
Northumberland, he also makes it clear that irresponsibility and — 
the lusts of the flesh can turn Sir John Falstaff into a lying old 
toper, ready to swindle any senile acquaintance foolish enough to 
trust him. This is not a pleasing picture. As King Henry says 
in his notorious rejection speech: : 
_ ‘How ill white hairs become a Fool and jester! 
I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane... ’. 


The Applauded, Unreformed Falstaff cL 
No doubt this is what is being banished. Both King Henry and > 
his brother, John of Lancaster, tell us that Falstaff must reform — 
himself before the Court will consent to set eyes on him again. 
‘All are banished’, says Lancaster, ‘till their conversations °— 
and by this he means not just talk but general manners and 


behaviour—‘ till their conversations appear more wise and modest 


to the world’. But a Falstaff who appeared wise and modest to 


this cold-blooded young prince would not be recognizable as 


Falstaff; in fact, he would not be Falstaff at all. He could then 
no more ‘turn all to a merriment’ than Lancaster himself could. — 
We would not waste five minutes listening to such a character. 
On the other hand, the unreformed Falstaff, the one who has to 
be banished, has been applauded by three centuries of critics, 
many of them sterner moralists than I can even pretend to be. 


rejects Falstaff—for this is what is happening, because a reformed __ 
Falstaff, acceptable to Lancaster and the Chief Justice, would — 
not be a Falstaff at all—then this England deprives itself of the 
whole Falstaffian quality. It may want to have its cake and eat it, 
but in fact it rejects what is good in Falstaff as well as what is 
bad. And as we have already seen, there is much in Falstaff that = — 
is wonderfully good. But let us take a closer look at what is being _ f 
dumped overboard from the ship of state. — ne ee 
To begin with, though capable of uttering the most giganti 
lies, most of them never intended to be believed, Falstaff 
remarkably free from the vice of lying to himself. He may ; 
others, although he does that only rarely, begs el 


~ 
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himself. Instead of deliberately befogging his mind, as so many 
of the English do, especially when they are in authority, Falstaff 
keeps his mind clear, open, marvellously perceptive. His judg- 
ments, as I pointed out earlier, are absolutely realistic. When he 
talks nonsense, he knows he is talking nonsense, and is indeed 
turning ‘all to a merriment’. What he does not do is precisely 
what the official English have been accused of doing for hundreds 
of years—that is, talk a lot of cant, solemn and dangerous non- 
sense, born of hypocrisy or elaborate self-deception. England has 
produced mountains of it, which Falstaff would have seen through 
at a glance. If an example is needed, there is one in the passage 
already quoted from King Henry’s speech reassuring the Chief 
Justice. Here it is again: 

“There is my hand. 

You shall be as a father to my youth: 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear; 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 

To your well-practised wise directions ’. 
I think that is cant. To quote Shakespeare for once against himself, 
it represents ‘ that glib and 
oily art—To speak and pur- 
pose not’. When King 
Henry promises ‘to stoop 
and humble’ his intents to 
the directions of the Chief 
Justice, then if he believes 
what he is saying, he is 
deceiving himself; and if he 
knows he will never keep 
this promise, then he is 
being hypocritical. Either 
way he is talking cant. One 
glance from Falstaff would 
have shrivelled this solemn 
humbug to a wisp of smoke 
and a nasty smell. That is 
one good reason why King 
Henry had to banish Fal- 
staff, and why Shakespeare, 
who may or may not have 
known that a lot more cant 
was on its way, had to kill 
him off. 

Ever since then, we Eng- 
lish have had no more Fal- 
staff but an ever-increasing 
load of cant. Over a hundred years ago, Peacock’s Mr. Crotchet 
grew warm on this subject: ‘ Where the Greeks had modesty ’, 
he says, ‘we have cant; where they had poetry, we have cant; 
where they had patriotism, we have cant; where they had any- 
thing that exalts, delights, or adorns humanity, we have nothing 
but cant, cant, cant’, If there has been much improvement since 
Mr. Crotchet’s time, it has not been noticeable. We now have 
cant from the pulpit, blessing hydrogen bombs. The reputation 
of the English Establishment and its admirers for smug self- 
deception, hypocrisy and perfidy, has long had some notoriety in 
the outside world. We are famous for our pious treacheries. King 
Henry, John of Lancaster and the Chief Justice lead an immense 
procession of personages, heavily titled and glittering with orders, 
all saviours of the nation, all masters of cant. Now, after print 
has reeked of it for three centuries, the air too is filled with it. 
But it is only fair to add that the banished Falstaff has had his 
followers too, keeping alive and bright the perceptive eye, the 
unfogged open mind, the realistic judgment, the humorist’s 
temperament. In their different ways, Swift and Dr. Johnson, 
Fielding and Sterne, Hazlitt and Carlyle, Dickens and Peacock 
and Meredith, Wilde and Shaw and Wells, to name no more, all 
spoke out against cant, risking—and sometimes suffering—banish- 
ment of one sort or another. After all, Falstaff and the poet who 
created him were Englishmen too. The antidote grows in our 
island as well as the poison, But now I hope it won’t be thought 
utterly unreasonable to discover something symbolic in that final 
scene of Henry IV Part II, with its rejection of Falstaff. It 
is as if there floated into Shakespeare’s mind, which must have 
broadened like some vast spreading flood when he was at work, 
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a vague precognition of what was to happen to England and the 
English down the centuries. It is as if he were given access for 
a moment to ‘the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on 
things to come ’. 

If we turn now to the more positive side of Falstaff’s per- 
sonality, then the symbolism of his rejection, in the light of what 
has happened since in English social history, is still more striking. 
Here let me repeat what I said earlier: the secret of Falstaff is 
that he is masterfulness, quickness, energy, genius, everything that 
makes a great commander of men, all in the service not of power 
and glory but of delight. He is a very unusual great man just 
because instead of ambition and power he chooses ease, pleasure, 
goodfellowship. A large and influential section of English opinion, 
from Shakespeare’s day to ours, has felt that this attitude of mind 
should be discouraged. No empires can be founded on it, no 
fortunes made out of it, no power hunger satisfied by it. That a 
formidable character like Falstaff, with a kind of genius, at once 
perceptive, commanding and ingratiating, should leave the high- 
road for the byroads, the court and camp for the tavern, profit 
and power for merriment, 
seems a shocking piece of 
treachery. Banish the fel- 
low, gaol him, hurry him out 
of sight and hearing, so that 
the solid business of the 
country can go on, Parlia- 
ment be summoned, money 
be raised, and France in- 
vaded again! Remember— 
My lord, he will drive you 
out of your revenge and turn 
all to a merriment, if you 
take not the heat. This 
corrupting spirit must be 
resisted: there are fortunes 
to be made, great positions 
to be won, French villages 
to be burnt and peasants to 
be hanged. Falstaff, who 
would keep us loitering and 
laughing in taverns, must 


go. 

Already, while Shake- 
speare was writing ‘I know 
thee not, old man: fall to 
thy prayers’, a dark sus- 
picion of all enjoyment was common in England, spreading and 
gathering force. Falstaff, we might say, was being rejected and 
carted off to gaol every day. For example, we like to think of this 
as the Glorious Age of Elizabethan Drama, and even our politi- 
cians, after an exceptionally good dinner, have mentioned it 
favourably. But already the suspicion of all enjoyment was at 
work on it. The City Fathers, the London Council, disliked actors 
and playgoing so much that the theatres were built just beyond 
the city bounds and their control. Attending the play was de- 
nounced as an ‘ unthrifty waste’ of money. When Shakespeare 
was a boy in Stratford-on-Avon it had been visited by various 
companies of actors; but about the time he was making his hero- 
king banish Falstaff, the Stratford Council was banishing the 
Drama itself. Here it was only following, as it said, ‘ the examples 
of other well-governed cities and boroughs ’. 

Jumping forward to our own time, the years since the last war, 
I must add that during these years more than 150 theatres have 
been closed in Britain, not through any fierce puritanical opposi- 
tion but because of public indifference and neglect, people pre- 
ferring now to sit at home with their television, staring at 
advertisements of detergents and toothpaste. Incidentally, which is 
worse—to condemn actors because you believed, as the old 
puritans did, that they were ‘ fiends sent from their great captain 
Satan ’, or to neglect them in the theatre because you would rather 
see them in advertisements pretending to be ecstatic about 
lubricating oil and mouthwash? Give me the old puritans, for 
something can come out of people who can talk about the ‘ great 
captain Satan’, and something did—Cromwell and Milton, for 
example; whereas out of the imbecilic prey of advertising agencies 


imbecility. (an . ~¥ . 
We know that from the early years of the seventeenth century - 

_ onwards England acquired a reputation, the reverse of her former 
character as Merrie England, for being peculiarly joyless, taking 
her pleasures sadly. Foreign visitors increasingly left our shores 
shrugging their expressive shoulders, delighted, in spite of the 
terrors of the Channel passage, to turn their backs on the dreary 
island. Now this is generally attributed to the influence of the 
puritans. But puritanism is to blame only if we take it in its very 
broadest sense, in which it has little to do with what was thought 
and felt by the genuine old puritans, with their vision of an angry 
God and an ever-busy and infinitely artful Satan. Here, with 
Falstaff still in mind, we must discriminate. After all, Henry V, 


this suspic : ’ 

has come between England and her men of genius, often d 
ing their lives. It has happened time after time, one age | Ss 
another. But there is a place here for only one example, that of a 
Oscar Wilde. Now Wilde talked and wrote a lot of solemn and 
often tasteless nonsense about art to which, in fact, he was too 
idle and self-indulgent to devote himself properly, as an artist 
should. What was real, what was good, about this over-dressed, 4 
curled and scented giant was his genuine Falstaffian quality, the  — d 
ease and merriment, wit and humour, that made him irresistible 4 
in all companies. All we know about him proves him to have been 
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The Greeks 


_ ranean and Cyrene in 
_ Lybia on the south ~ 


John of Lancaster, the Chief Justice, were not puritans. Shake- 
speare, who created Falstaff only in the end to humiliate him, 
was like all the dramatists and actors an enemy of the puritans. 
Yet Falstaff has to be knocked down and carted off. Why? Be- 
cause he represents something anarchic, ungovernable, outside the 
pattern of power, property-owning,. social standing, mockingly 
critical of all solemn official cant, just as the playhouses them- 
selves did to the mayor and aldermen of the City of London. 

What happened to him symbolizes, almost as if Shakespeare 
had caught a glimpse of his country’s future, a strange division 
in the English national character and life, in which Falstaffs are 
being for ever created only to be rejected, The negative side, the 
rejecters, the haters of ease and merriment, wit and humour, are 
not God-haunted salvation-seeking puritans, comparatively only 
a few. They are all those, from the top men of the Establishment 


down to the crowds outside their gates, who want anything from — 


supreme power to the greyest respectability that is darkly sus- 
picious of candour, an open mind, and merriment. Falstaff must 
ge. We cannot afford him. This spirit, suspicious and sullen, can 


be discovered at work among the merchants and empire-builders, 


behind the black horrors of the Industrial Revolution from which 
every foreign visitor shrank appalled, in the elaborate hypocrisies 
of the Victorian Age detested and denounced by every great 


_ Victorian writer. 


It is still with us, this Falstaff-rejecting spirit, For example, 
to this day, as all our friends from abroad realize with astonish- 
ment, at an hour when in other capital cities the glasses are being 
filled again, on behalf of merriment and goodfellowship, in 
London the glasses are removed and tavern lights begin to be 
extinguished. Our legislators, who have their own glasses filled 
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N antiquity there was no country, no political and territorial 
unit, to which a Hellene could refer as ‘ my country ’. Today 
Hellas is a country, but in ancient times it was an abstraction, 
an idea embracing all Greeks as a national group in a 
cultural rather than a political sense, something like Christendom 


‘in the Middle Ages, or Islam even now. ape. 


_ By 500 B.c. Greek communities were spread over a vast area in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, ; 
stretching from the east- 
ern end of the Black Sea 
across parts of what are 
now. Turkey and south 
Russia, across the Bal- 
kans, southern. Italy and 
Sicily, as far west as 
Marseilles on the north 
Shore of the Mediter- 


coast. Most of these 


generous and compassionate; he corrupted nobody but was the 


easy prey of youths other men had corrupted; the pederasty, 


for which he was jailed and broken, was so common in London 
that he might as well have been arrested for using eau de Cologne. 


The cold ferocity of the Law, the orgy of cant in the press, the 


jeering and yelping of the crowd, revealed the English, high and 
low, at their worst. Wilde was really a victim of this negative 

drive, this suspicion or envious hatred of gaiety, colour, brilliance, 

whatever refused to serve the power motive or broke the drab_ 
pattern of respectability and conformity. Falstaff was rejected 

and banished again. The prophecy latent in that final scene of 

Henry IV Part II was being fulfilled as it has been over and 

over again, in ways too numerous and various to be listed here. 


But in all this we are keeping to the shadow side of the national _ 


character and life; after all, Shakespeare is English and so is 
Falstaff too. All that immortal ease and merriment, the wit and 
humour, are as English as the apples in Shallow’s orchard. The % 
shadow in us, which I think was there in Shakespeare, may 
condemn and reject these qualities and gifts, but the sunlight in 
us, when it has not been kept out by power drives or a timid — 
conformity, welcomes and cherishes them. So these days, more 
and more English people save their money, consult the innumer- 
able travel agencies that have sprung up in all our towns, and 
then go abroad for a summer holiday, anywhere from Norway to 
southern Italy. Why do they do it? Partly, I think, because being 
English they secretly hope for a magic hour somewhere abroad 


_ to turn all to a merriment, so fine, so gay, so careless, that there 


will be in it a kind of poetry, all those nimble fiery and delectable _ 
shapes. Perhaps some of these people knowing him to be immortal, 
are looking for Falstaff—Third Programme 


The Growth of the ‘Polis’ a 
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communities—their total number was perhaps, 1,500—were very 


small; a population over 10,000 was exceptional, and there pro- 


bably were not more than half a dozen which exceeded 50,000 
taking town and country together. Yet each was trying to be 
independent (and to a large extent succeeding); all were separate 
Greek states, not mere villages or towns within a larger political 
structure. On the Greek Peninsula proper and on the Aegean 
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natives, economically and culturally, and often politically. Where, 
on the other hand, they were settled in the territory of an 
advanced and well-organized people, especially in the Persian 
Empire, they had to accept their suzerainty. But even then, they 
succeeded in maintaining considerable autonomy and in living a 
wholly Greek way of life. 

Herodotus tells how the Spartans hurriedly sent a delegation 
to Athens on hearing a rumour that the latter might be con- 
templating coming to terms with the enemy in the war against 
Persia. The delegation was reassured by the Athenians, who, 
according to Herodotus, made this significant statement: ‘ And 
then there is our Hellenism, our being of the same stock and the 
same speech, our common shrines of the gods and rituals, our 
similar customs. Should the Athenians become traitors to all this, 
it would indeed not be well’. 

That is what his Greek nationality, his being a Hellene, meant 
to an ancient Greek: common descent, common. language, 
common religion, common customs, and a consciousness of 
belonging together. Significantly, it did not include, even as an 
idea, having a common territory and a single government or being 
a single nation. On the contrary, most Greeks would have rejected 
such a proposal out of hand. They knew enough about large 
territorial states, like Egypt or Persia, and what they knew satis- 
fied them that the idea was a bad one. Their kind of life, they 
thought, required the small independent state, in which everyone 
knew everyone else, in which the whole citizen body could be 
assembled at a meeting or quickly mustered for war, in which 
men could be free men, not subjects of a king or emperor. 

This ideal started as a hard reality, In the Dark Age which 
followed the break-up of the Mycenaean world about 1200 B.c., 
when there was much confusion, much movement of invaders, 
refugees and migrants, the terrain of the Greek mainland en- 
couraged the small, isolated settlement. Greece is a land of valleys 
and plains cut off from each other by rugged mountains. Land 
communication from one pocket to another was rarely easy, and 
sometimes nearly impossible, especially in the face of resistance. 
But the geography cannot explain the later history, for the 
Greeks carried their small community wherever they went, even 
to regions like Sicily and southern Italy where both geography 
and self-preservation should have argued for greater political 
unity. The tenacity of the small independent community can be 
explained only as a habit which amounted to a deep and 
ineradicable conviction. 

The Greek word for the indepen- 
dent community was polis. The typi- 
cal polis was made up of an urban 
centre, where the main civic and re- 
ligious buildings were concentrated 
and where the wealthier families cus- 
tomarily resided, and the agricultural 
areas in which the bulk of the popula- 
tion lived and worked. It was a rule 
(to which there were never many ex- 
ceptions) that each polis had only one 
city or urban centre; that is why the 
conventional~ English translation is 
‘city-state’. The city-state was not 
just a political unit; it was also an 
exclusive community. Not only were 
slaves not members but neither were 
any free immigrants who might have 
come from other Greek cities, unless 
the state chose to bring them in by a 
grant of citizenship. When the polis 
system reached full maturity in the 
classical period, the form of govern- 
ment might be either oligarchic or 
democratic, but in all cases the funda- 
mental condition was, as the Greeks 
themselves phrased it, that there 
should be rule by law, not by men. 
That meant that government, even in 
the oligarchies, was in the hands of 
officials who were bound by the law 
and could be held responsible for their 
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The doric columns of the Greek temple of “Athene (fifth 
century B.C.) inside the cathedral at Syracuse, Sicily 


The Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi 


}. Allan Cash 


actions, not in the hands of autocrats or factions who could rule 
according to their whims of the moment. In its day this was a 
wholly original idea of the way to arrange human affairs, and we 
should neither underestimate its novelty nor complain about the 
frequent imperfections and failures. 

The roots of both the polis and Greek self-consciousness go 
back to the Dark Age, and very few key facts can be fixed. 
776 B.C, can be accepted as a precise 
date for the foundation of the pan- 
Hellenic games at Olympia, in the 
Peloponnese. The very existence of 
the games implies, first, that by the 
beginning of the eighth century the 
material level of Greek life had ad- 
vanced enough to permit religious 
celebrations on this large scale; 
second, that Greek self-consciousness 
(or national consciousness) was 
already sufficiently developed to foster 
this kind of common activity, religion 
serving as an instrument which bound 
them together. But although the 
prestige of the Olympic Games testi- 
fies to the strength of pan-Hellenism 
as a spiritual force, it never, till the 
end of the classical period, led the 
Greeks to give up their attachment to 
local independence as a political ideal. 

Some twenty-five or thirty. years 
after the establishment of the Olympic 
Games there began the so-called 
colonization movement which in the 
course of the next 150 years brought 
about the vast dispersal of Greek com- 
munities east and west. From this, 
too, we can learn a good deal. For 
example, beneath all the embroidery 
in the traditional account of the 
foundation of Syracuse in Sicily pre- 
served by the geographer Strabo (who 


lived some 700 years later), there is a 
- reveals that the sanctuary of Apollo at 
_ lished as one of the great shrines common to all the Greeks (like 
that of Zeus at Olympia) and that the,god there, speaking through 
a priestess, was consulted regularly for advice about establishing 
colonies. Colonizing expeditions were highly organized affairs 
under a leader; they did not wander aimlessly in search of a site 
for settlement but headed for a predetermined place, and they 
were equipped and prepared, if necessary, to drive out a native 
tribe by force of arms. Archias’s expedition to Syracuse would 
not have been possible unless Corinth had attained sufficient size, 
wealth, and political maturity to arrange it. 


The Drive to Migration 


What was the force which for 150 years drove so many Greeks 
to migrate and re-settle? It had nothing to do with imperialism, 
or even with colonization in the usual modern sense of that term. 
Although we call the new foundations colonies, they were in fact 
independent new communities, often (but not always) bound to 
their mother-cities by sentimental ties of kinship and tradition, 
but not subject to them either politically or economically. The 
process might better be called a hiving-off rather than coloniza- 
tion, and one factor which lay behind it was the successful growth 
—too successful, indeed—of the older communities as they emerged 
from the Dark Age. In many city-states population had been 
increasing more rapidly than their poor resources could sustain. 
Agriculture was the main industry and it offered little room for 
expansion; there were no great tracts of fertile land to be cleared 
and brought under production. Trade and manufacture could 
not absorb the excess population at home, nor were they the chief 
interest of those who hived off. The people who left home did 


so because they wanted land to farm, and so the new communities . 


were essentially as agrarian as the old. 
Along with increase in population there was another crucial 
factor, and that was aristocratic rule. By the eighth century the 
kings we find in the Homeric poems seem to have disappeared 
from most communities. Power had passed to the landed aristo- 
cratic families; not only power, but most of the land, and in 
particular all the best land. Aristocratic rule was harsh and 
inequitable. Agrarian crisis was widespread. Often it led to violent 
outbreaks: ‘Redistribute the land and cancel debts’ was the 
battle-cry of the dispossessed and oppressed peasantry. Coloniza- 
tion provided a safety-valve by removing numbers of the poor and 
giving them land elsewhere. But it was no permanent solution; 
this is proved by the frequency with which the process had to 
be repeated. Furthermore, not only were ‘the many’ in a state 
of unrest against ‘ the few’ (as the Greeks themselves would have 
put it), but the few often fell out among themselves, 
Occasionally a compromise was achieved, and then some out- 


standing individual was called in to revise the constitution and 


the laws, and also to fix them in writing so that in the future 
there would be certainty about the law and less opportunity for 
aristocratic arbitrariness. The most famous of these ‘ law-givers ’ 
was Solon the Athenian, who was given extraordinary powers in 
the year 594 B.c. Solon and the other law-givers talked about 
Justice, and they agreed that justice came from the gods, But 
they made no claim to a divine mission or even, in any proper 
_ Sense, to divine guidance. They were secular law-givers, not 
prophets, and this is again something altogether new which the 
Greeks contributed to the development of mankind in the west. 
An exact contemporary of Solon’s was the philosopher Thales of 
Miletus, the first of the so-called Ionian physicists. The philo- 
sophers and scientists believed that man could ask general ques- 
tions about the nature of the world and obtain rational answers 
solely by the use of reason, unaided by outside, supernatural 
powers. In the same spirit the law-givers sought justice, rational 
arrangements of society, and they too depended solely on human 
reason and a human sense of equity, of right and wrong. 

The new philosophers and the political reformers were not in 
conflict with religion, nor were they irreligious. On the contrary; 
a large part of Solon’s legislation, for example, consisted in sort- 
ing out and fixing in writing the complicated calendar, of sacrifices 
and rituals. The point lies in the nature of Greek religion. 
To begin with, it was polytheistic, and like all such religions it 
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_ episode in Greek history. Nevertheless, the tyrants made a major 
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lack of coherence was simply accepted; the other is that, though 
religion was linked with every aspect of behaviour, public and 
private, much free, purely secular activity coexisted easily along- — 
side the most irrational kind of thinking. The same sixth century — 
which saw the rise of Ionian rationalist speculation was the 
century when the Greeks perfected the temple, their highest. 
achievement in the visual arts, gee of Pabeenae 


Patronage from the ‘Tyrants’ — ary Sie ntn ae 

_ Among the greatest patrons of the temples, as of lyric poetry 
and the arts generally, were the ‘ tyrants’. More often than not 
compromise reforms like Solon’s failed to end civil strife, and 
power passed to individuals who had managed to seize it by 
force or ruse. That is all the word ‘tyrant’ meant originally: it ~ 
was a strictly neutral word, without any implication about the 
quality of the tyrant’s rule, whether it was good or bad. But the 
rule was purely personal, and sooner or later it became despotic 
and was overthrown; so although tyranny was widespread in the art 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C., it was on the whole a short-lived 
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contribution in bridging the Greek community from its archaic _ 
stage to the fully developed classical city-state, Not the least of — 
their achievements was that they kept the Greek world generally _ | 
more free from war than at almost any time before or after. - : 
Greek consciousness of belonging together never went so far as 
to inhibit war between Greek states. Their fierce independence 2 
and loyalty to their own community too often meant that stronger ; 
states preyed on the weaker ones. Self-interest—in the case of — é 
the tyrants in particular, self-preservation—was the only thing 
which could, for a time, effectively check this tendency. Ee 
In Athens the tyranny was forcibly overthrown, and was 
followed by the establishment of democracy in the year 508. This 
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democratic but oligarchic; and Sparta had its own system, a 
curious mixture which was the end-product of a unique history. 
Regions like Aetolia and Acarnania remained so backward that 


Fs 


one may hardly speak of city-states there at all, and in other é 
places, especially in the western colonies, tyranny still flourished, 
Barring such exceptions, however, throughout the Greek world a. 


the-polis had grown to maturity, had reached the threshold of its —_ 
greatest age, the classical period. To be sure, the society was free 
in a restricted sense, for beneath the citizens who were the 


_ members of the polis-community were the slaves, whose numbers _ 


within their limits the Greeks taught the world the meaning of = 
freedom and self-rule. Homer’s heroes had stood up boldly to 8» 
the gods on Mount Olympus. In the following centuries man _ 
learned to stand up equally boldly to his fellow-men. = 
_  —From a talk in Networi Thre 
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grew rapidly in the sixth century, and still more later on. But, 4 
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The Political Impact of Communism 


Part of a discussion between RODERICK MacFARQUHAR, EVAN LUARD, and 


DEREK 


Roderick MacFarquhar: Are the Chinese Communists more 
Chinese, or more communist? In the early days of the regime, 
most people thought the Chinese content of the revolution was 
more important than the communist content: China had absorbed 
many foreign doctrines and moulded them to her pattern—she 
would do the same with Marxism-Leninism. It was suggested, 
in fact, that a major reason for the 
communist triumph was because of 
certain similarities between com- 
munism and the Chinese imperial 
past: Marxism-Leninism, like Con- 
fucianism, was an __all-embracing 

* political doctrine; the Communist 
Party, like the Confucian bureau- 
cracy, was an élite whose right to 
govern was justified by its know- 
ledge of this state ideology. But over 
the past ten years or so, opinion has 
veered rather towards the opposite 
pole—towards the idea that the 
Chinese Communist Revolution was 
more communist than Chinese. I for 
one certainly hold that position. 
What is your view, Luard? 

Evan Luard: To some extent I 
think it is a slightly misleading ques- 
tion, because it rather presupposes 
that there is something exclusive be- 
tween the ideas‘of being Communist 
and being Chinese. In actual fact, I 
think that one of the reasons why 
communism has been successful is 
that China was in many ways well 
fitted for the imposition of a com- 
munist regime. On the one hand it 
was a backward country in the sense 
that Russia or the East European 
countries were backward, both econ- 
omically and politically—with a long 
tradition of authoritarian rule. But 
also the basic aspiration of the 
Chinese people at that time was that 
China should as quickly as possible 
‘become a modern power. And the 
communists seemed to be the force in China that was best 
able to achieve that result. 

MacFarquhar: I would disagree with that because I would 
think that a major reason for the communist triumph, and a major 
reason why most of the present leadership in China became com- 
munist, was because it seemed to them to offer a way of getting 
the imperialists out of China; the question of economic develop- 
ment came a long way after that. What do you think, Bryan? 

Derek Bryan: You have to look at this as far as you can 
from the point of view of the ordinary man in the street in China. 
In 1949 they had been suffering from wars and insecurity of 
every possible sort for thirty, forty years, and a minority of them 
looked to the Communist Party to give them a better life; the 
majority felt ‘nothing can be worse than we’ve had; we’ll hope 
there can be something better ’. But I would also agree with what 
Luard said, that there is a good basis for communism in Chinese 
history and social life’ One could instance the large family, the 
fact that the peasants themselves had for centuries been used to 
coming together in peasant revolts against the landlords—this 
idea of mutual aid was not something new. 

MacFarquhar: But the modifications that communism repre- 
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Exterminating flies in the new China: a young ‘Pioneer’ 
distributing swatters to passers-by in Urumchi, Sinkiang 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 


BRYAN 


sents as compared with the traditional pattern are much more 
significant than the similarities. The striking difference between 
the imperial scene and the Communists’ regime is that whereas 
in imperia) China the lowest level of the bureaucracy never 
penetrated beyond the county magistrate, and the peasants were 
left to organize themselves in various crop-watching associations 
and so on, nowadays you have the 
Communist Party extending right 
down to village level with a degree 
of organization which, from the 
point of view of communications, 
the Confucian bureaucracy never 
was able to achieve. This constitutes 
not a difference in degree, but one 
of kind. 

Luard: It seems to me _ that 
this is not the result of communism 
having come to China, but of the 
twentieth century coming to China. 
It was inevitable—and it had begun 
to ‘happen already under the 
Nationalists—that in modern condi- 
tions the state should penetrate much 
further into the Chinese scene, and 
particularly into the traditional 
Chinese village scene, than it had 
before. But to the man in the street 
the basic thing that has happened 
with the arrival of a Communist 
Government—and one must remem- 
ber that the Chinese are not politic- 
ally conscious: they tend to accept 
what government they have—is the 
fact that they are perpetually sub- 
jected to a barrage of propaganda. 
They are perpetually having to go 
out to attend meetings, they are per- 
petually being told to kill more flies, 
to hate more Americans—everything 
of that sort. This has now reached a 
stage where almost every moment of 
their lives they are being subjected 
to an order of some sort or another. 
That is the price which probably 
they would reckon they have to pay for China being developed 
into a modern power. To a large extent this is a result of a 
medieval power, which they were before, having been hoisted 
suddenly out of the thirteenth century into the twentieth century. 

MacFarquhar: The contrast between the past and the present 
is brought out, if we look again at the similarity, between the 
all-embracing ideology of Confucianism and that of Marxism- 
Leninism, and the fundamental difference between the two: 
which is that Confucianism always looked backwards to a golden 
age of the past, whereas Marxism-Leninism foretells a golden 
age of the future. If you have a golden age of the future, your 
organization is bound to work in a positive direction, rather than 
to accept the situation—as the Confucian bureaucracy to some 
extent did—and merely collect your taxes and ensure that there 
is no famine. The Communist Party and the activist are bound 
to work to move the population, as you say, Luard, to kill flies. 

Bryan: I would agree with that, and also with what you said 
before about this being a difference in kind from the old system. 
But where I disagree with both of you, probably, is on this point 
of communism having been imposed on the Chinese. I disagree 
particularly with Luard’s statement that the Chinese are not 
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_ they have been subjected to a great deal of propaganda, if you 


politically conscious. I think this is a 
Chinese of today are highly politically conscious. It is true that 


like, persuasion: but persuasion is a thing which the Chinese 

have known how to use for a long time, and I think that they 

have been using it to the greatest effect in the last ten years. 
MacFarquhar: My own feeling is that the Communist Party 


“organization in China is very similar to the Communist Party 


organization in Russia, both in its purely constitutional set-up 
and in the way it operates. But I would agree that there does seem 
to be a difference in this question of persuasion—the use by the 
Chinese Communist Party of what we would call in the West 
‘thought reform’ in achieving its ends; and I personally think 
this is a significant modification. 


Impact on the Average Chinese 


Luard: That is the way, I think, in which communism in China 
most clearly differentiates itself from communism as it has been 
practised in Russia. Taking the position of the ordinary Chinese 
man in the street, that is the way in which communism has an 
impact on him more than anything else, and it is the way which 
is to some extent different from what happened in Russia. But 
the Chinese have never in their whole history had any degree of 
choice over the sort of government that they have had, and I do 
not believe that they expect to have it. Probably the average 
Chinese, if you asked him, would consider that he had a much 
better government now than he had under the Nationalists, or 
before. I am only saying that one of the features of the type of 
government that he has now got, for better or for worse, is the 
fact that governmental activity does penetrate into almost every 
moment of his life, and probably the ordinary Chinese, being a 
practical, sensible sort of chap, finds this is often rather tedious. 


_ But he may feel that this is a price that is worth paying for other 


things which have been achieved in China. 

Bryan: I would largely agree with that. After all, Sun Yat-sen 
himself described politics as everybody’s business, which is a very 
different conception of politics from our normal conception of it 


- in the West. 


MacFarquhar: We have agreed that thought reform repre- 
sents a difference from the Soviet technique, but I wonder to what 
extent in fact the technique is successful. It seems to me that in 
1956 and 1957, particularly 1957, the Chinese Communist Party 
thought that it had achieved a fairly thorough re-moulding of the 
minds of the Western-trained intellectuals, whom it had taken 
on from the previous régime, and for that reason it was prepared 
to allow them to speak up and criticize the Party. It found, I think 


to its surprise, that in fact the thought reform had not been as 


successful as it had hoped, and that the intellectuals at any rate 
were not as enamoured of many aspects of the régime as the Party 
had assumed. Now we can speculate about to what extent one 
thinks the peasant is in fact motivated by a genuine conviction, as 
a result of many meetings, that he should collectivize, and to what 
extent it is just that the pressure of the Communist Party is so 
great that there is no organized resistance to this pressure. 
Luard: It is fairly evident that his own self-interest is so much 
in favour of his keeping his own little plot of land which he has 
only just been given, that it is almost certain that if he were 
given a free choice he would say ‘No’. Possibly the pressure of 
this intensive persuasion reconciles him to some extent: I think 
much more he has been reconciled, if at all, by the economic 
pressures—by the fact that he was given every financial incentive 


for getting into the collective farm—getting more fertilisers, better. 


equipment and that sort of thing, whereas the private peasant was 
being gradually squeezed out. But I think on the whole the 
Chinese are basically a thoroughly realistic people. They will 
pay lip-service to all the theories which are put before them, but 
I doubt if they mean a tremendous lot to them, and if the situa- 
tion altered, if the Chinese felt that there were viable alternatives 
toa Communist system, or if the Communist system itself could 
be evolved in a way that was more acceptable, he would perhaps 


say, as he tried to say in 1957, that he should really have more 


chance to express his own opinion. ? 
Bryan: In fact in 1956-57 only a minority of the iodtlecnials 


accept the traditional Marxist idea, that the Party re 


et of Ax pants “the dem 


it does seem to ‘me that th 
joining co-operatives: the: 


in which they came ect nly a at here adh harvest; they. 
went on gradually to a form of co-operative in which dividends - 
were paid on land and on tools andsoon, ‘ c 

MacFarquhar: The whole process seemed to ‘bereeey gradual, - 
but in fact the stage from the loose mutual aid team to the final 
collective was basically completed from, say, about October 1955) 
to about January 1956 in one big rush. 

Luard: The fact was that it was a prvarimtien that was 
planned by the Communist Party. They had an exact programme 
of when collectivization should come in in different Parts of ie 
country. 

Bae But they changed ‘their programme to cope with i * 
situation. At one time they were holding back on it, and then ~ 
they pressed forward. rd 

Luard: In that they were to some extent subject ‘to public 
opinion: the fact was that at times they ran into intense opposi- 5 
tion and had to halt. It is arguable that in fact possibly agricul-_ 
tural productivity has been increased by the programme that has 
been gone through, but I do not think you can really maintain — 
that it is one the peasants themselves would have chosen. — 

MacFarquhar: I agree. I think the peasant, like the peasant 
in every other country that has been faced with collectivization, 
would have opted for his own private plot, however many rational 
arguments would have been offered to him to arene his method 
of production. 

Bryan: But this chnice: was not made ina vacuum; he could 
see the benefits of collectivization where it had taken place. The 
peasants were persuaded, certainly, but they were persuaded not 
only by words but by force of example, and by demonstration — 
that was in their interests to join collectives. 

Luard: How far have the Chinese been freianill to modify 
Soviet models in introducing ‘their own system? The fact that 
they did introduce the thing by these gradual stages was clearly — 
due to their knowledge of the disastrous results of the very sudden 
collectivization in Russia, with the slaughter of livestock and that 
sort of thing. They tried to do it in a gradual way, which would 
be more easily acceptable by the peasant, and I think to a large 
extent they were successful. But perhaps we could consider how 
far the Chinese have in other ways adapted the communist system — 
to their own situation. One obvious example is that their whole 
constitution is different: they have minority pete oe * 
they have a Coalition Government. 


The Minority Parties" a aay 
MacFarquhar: My feeling is that the modifications that are 


often cited are important but not important in the way that they 


are cited. For instance I think that the minority parties—of which ~ 
there. are eight, representing various shades of middle-class 
opinion, one representing the sort of university-type intellectuals, . 
another representing members of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
Party who defected to the communists and so on—do not repre- 

sent a coalition government as is sometimes said in the West, in 
the sense that they have a voice that is listened to in any real 
sense. This was brought out in 1957 when members of these — 
parties said exactly how much freedom they had to criticize ae a: 
what results were effected as a result of their criticism. But they _ 


“symbolize what I think is extremely interesting—Mao Tse-tung’s _ 


own idea of the Chinese revolution. Mao has always thought that = 
the Communist Party represents not just the working class, as it 

is theoretically supposed to, ‘but genuinely represents the whole on 
nation. Whether he is right or wrong is another. question, but this 
I am sure is what he thinks, and I do not think it is something — 


a 
which Lenin, for instance, “thought in Russia, I think Lenin © as 


thought much more on class lines, whereas geox thinks much ‘more — a 


on national lines. a 


Luard: I agree with that, although I ee the Chinese do uy 


specific classes. But the main ‘difference in not only the 
of the Chinese Revolution but C the Sen ‘of the 


ce _ Party for a long period before the revolution was the idea that 


- 


it represented not only the proletariat but a number of different 


“classes who were making a national revolution. Therefore they 


had always the idea that they should represent different classes 
by means of different parties. I agree that in fact they are largely 
puppet organizations as they exist now, and they certainly have 
no real power in relation to that of the Communist Party, but the 
principle was an important one. 

MacFarquhar: Although I adhere to the idea that che demo- 
cratic parties as such have no power, I think they have more than 
symbolic significance in that Mao genuinely feels that there is 
need for any bureaucracy such as the Communist Party to have 
some kind of outside criti- 
cism, essentially sympathetic 
—this is the main point—of 
how it works; not of its basic 
principles, that he would not 
tolerate, but of how it works. 
This is another point, it 
seems to me, of modification 
of the Soviet example. I do 
not think the rectification 
campaign that they launched 
in 1956-57, and particularly 
in 1957, is something that the 
Russians have ever attempted 
—an attempt to get the whole 
population, starting off with 
the intellectuals, to criticize 
the methods by which the 
Party works, and I think 
Mao only did this because he 
assumed that everyone would 
be sympathetic. And he 
found in fact that the intel- 
lectuals, at any rate in many 
cases, were not. 

Bryan: I am sure that the 
majority of them were per-. 
fectly sympathetic. I agree 
that a large minority, a con- 
siderable minority, were not. 

MaceFarquhar: My own 
feeling is that it is really like 
an iceberg—that the amount 
of intellectual criticism we 
don’t know about, and par- 
ticularly from among the 
students, whose criticisms were only revealed after the whole thing 
was stopped, was probably much greater than we ever imagined. 
We were discussing collectivization just now, and the modification 
of the Soviet example in the way it was introduced; but now we 
have gone right beyond the collectives in China with the com- 
munes in 1958, which have been criticized, if not directly, by 
Soviet leaders. It seems to me that the whole great leap forward 
that the Chinese introduced in 1958, of which the communes 
was the major element, represents the further sinicization 
of communism. I do not want to suggest that it is no longer 
communism, but it is a movement away from the Soviet pattern 
of communism. 

Luard: I agree with that. Basically the communes were intro- 
duced largely for economic reasons; it was an adaptation of 
the kind of method that had been used in the Soviet Union to 
the conditions of Asia and of China in particular. I think there 
were a number of motives, which were announced at the time 
and which were probably perfectly genuine. First, they said that 
they needed a Jarger unit to do various capital construction works 
like irrigation. They said they needed a larger unit for agricul- 
tural purposes. Then they suddenly realized that they simply 
had not got large capital resources to expend on the ultra-modern, 
ultra-e ive, twentieth-century factories which the Russians 
had been building for them until that time, and that to make use 
of the enormous amount of labour and the small amount of capital 
they had, it would be much more practical to build small-scale 


things where they had the labour, and I think they felt the com- 


Bringing in the harvest on donkey-drawn carts on a communal farm in Honan 
Province 
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mune was a sensible unit of administration to manage these things. 

Bryan: In fact you get the sort of thing you can see in highly 

modern steelworks, with dopkey carts outside bringing in the 
iron ore. This sort of contrast exists all over China: one can 
see the most modern and the most primitive going on side by 
side. They found that it was necessary to do this in order to 
help to bring the standard of living of people in the countryside 
up more quickly; if they had to depend entirely on the indus- 
trialization in the cities it would take too long. 
MacFarquhar: After the intellectuals had shown themselves 
in 1957 to be such an insecure element in engineering the 
industrialization of the countryside, I think Mao probably 
posed himself a question 
something _ like: ‘Well 
where did we go wrong? 
Where have we lost this basic 
sympathy which we thought 
we had from all elements of 
the population? ’ The golden 
age of the communist past 
was the Yenan days, when 
they were able to organize a 
peasant army, which implies 
a great deal of popular 
support. They tended, at the 
end of 1957, to turn back 
there and to think ‘ Well, we 
must rely on the peasants 
once again. We must forget 
about the intellectuals’, and 
once you say ‘ let us use the 
peasants’, you have to de- 
pend on things like local in- 
dustry, on mass labour pro- 
jects, and on similar types of 
industrial development. It is 
particularly revealing that 
the one aspect of the great 
leap forward was the mili- 
tarization of labour—an 
attempt, it seems to me, to 
reproduce the sort of guer- 
rilla camaraderie of the 
Yenan days; and in the com- 
munes you had people self- 
lessly, it was said, giving up 
their wages and asking for 
only what they needed to eat 
and so on: a general attempt to recapture those golden days. But 
the main emphasis in China now, both for organization and 
for wages and so on, is the so-called ‘ production brigade ’, which 
turns out to be the old collective farm under another name. If 
this is the case, do you really think that the commune contributed 
much to economic progress at all, as such? 

Luard: I am not at all sure how much it contributed to 
economic progress: I think probably it did to some extent, merely 
because it did localize industry in the way that they had hoped 
in the country, But I do not think it is true to say that the com- 
mune does not mean anything today: what in fact they said was 
that it was unique in that it unified the unit of administration, 
the economic unit, both agricultural and industrial, the educa- 
tional unit and the military unit, I think that remains true: 
certainly that is its attraction: already today not only some of 
the East European countries have briefly showed some interest 
in them, but also some much more remote countries—for 
example, Guinea and one or two other African countries. 

Bryan: One thing that strikes everybody who goes to China 
is the atmosphere of relaxation, lack of tension, contrary to so 
much of what one reads. I think it is true that a number of the 
leaders did work over-hard, particularly in the autumn of 1958, 
but generally speaking one does not get an impression of a people 
being pushed—quite the contrary. 

MacFarquhar: I would not agree with that. 

Luard: It did not quite correspond to my experience. 

(concluded on page 185) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


January 18—24 


Wednesday, January 18 

Agreement is reached between the Football 
League and the Professional Footballers’ 
Association after talks at the Ministry of 
Labour, and the threatened strike by 
players is called. off 

It is announced from Clarence House that 
Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones is to take 
up an advisory post with the Council of 
Industrial Design 

In the Congo, Mr. Lumumba, the deposed 
Prime Minister, is moved from Thysville 
to another place of imprisonment near 
Elisabethville in Katanga 


Thursday, January 19 

Hire purchase restrictions are eased 

Nearly 400,000 miners are to get a wage 
increase of 8s. 6d. a week 

The U.N. Conciliation Commission starts 
tour of the Congo 


Friday, January 20 

Mr. John Kennedy takes office as 35th 
President of the United States 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
leave London by air for India 

Mr. Milovan Dijilas, former Yugoslav Vice- 
President who was imprisoned in 1956, 
is released 


Saturday, January 21 

Mr. Khrushchev has meeting at Kremlin, 
at his own request, with the American 
Ambassador 

Britain, in a note to Russia, suggests that 
the international supervisory commission 
should return to Laos in an attempt to 
restore peace 

Socialist trade union leaders in Belgium 
decide to call off the general strike which 
has paralysed the country for a month 


Sunday, January 22 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive in the city of Jaipur to stay week- 
end as guests of the Maharajah 

The Prime Minister has talks at Chequers 
with the Foreign Secretary and the 
Minister of Defence 


Monday, January 23 


The United Arab Republic asks for her 
troops to be withdrawn from the Congo 
by February 1 

Mutineers seize control of a Portuguese 
liner, the ‘Santa Maria’, in the Carib- 
bean 

Seven sailors die in a fire in the US. 
aircraft-carrier ‘ Saratoga’ in the Aegean 
Sea 

The House of Assembly in Cape Town 
gives first reading to Bill to make South 
Africa a republic 


Tuesday, January 24 


The mutineers aboard the ‘ Santa Maria’ 
say they have seized the ship as a first 
step in freeing all Portugal 

British exports during 1960 are stated to 


have risen by 6 per cent. and imports by 
14 per cent. 
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Mr. John Kennedy, accompanied by the outgoing President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, leaving the White House, Washington, for the 
Capitol on January 20 to be sworn in as the thirty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States. At forty-three, he is the youngest 
man to be elected to the office. Right: the scene outside the 
Capitol as the new President made his inaugural speech 


The Queen talking to Archbishop Makarios, President of 

Cyprus, when her aircraft made a brief stop on the island 

on its flight to Delhi on January 20. The Duke of Edinburgh 
is standing behind Vice-President Kutchuk 


Right: the Queen driving through Delhi with Dr. Prasad, the 

Indian President, after her arrival in the capital last Saturday. 

In the evening the Queen spoke at a banquet given in honour 

of the royal visitors at the President’s palace (the former 
Viceregal Lodge) 


JANUARY 26 1961. 
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An exhibition of rough-riding on a buffalo given in front of the 

new President after the inaugural ceremony. This formed part of 

a parade in which all fifty States of the American Union were 

represented. Right: the new President driving in procession through 
the snow-covered city back to the White House 
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Dr. Arthur Ramsey, the present Archbishop 
of York, who has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury when he retires on May 31. Dr. 


_ The Queen and the Duke standing before the shrine of Gandhi after laying a wreath on the first day of Ramsey, who is fifty-six, will be succeeded 
their visit to India. The Queen wore sandals to enter the precincts of the shrine. In front of the Duke 


is Mrs, Pandit, High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom 


as Archbishop of York by Dr. Frederick 
Coggan, now Bishop of Bradford 
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Becurity, 


have” -been responses to public 


‘population a little” harder, and then it has 


ion or there have been economic difficul- — 
for example - they had a sudden spurt 
forward in 1956 which ran into tremendous 


when although the “government, I think, from 

the start knew. clearly what it had in mind, often 

local cadres got carried away with it, and 

: _ especially with: the idea of going over to com- 
-munism all in one step. They went too far— 
further than many members of the ordinary 
population would stand, and they ran into 

: pamicultees. 

| / MacFarquhar: This, of course, is the popular 

“opinion in the West. 

Bryan: It is not only that they run into resis- 
Be: : 
heard, and one has to realize that in China 
eons business of criticism is something very real. 


Luard: That is true, and it is a thing which ~ 


ee here often forget, or do not realize. 


most totalitarian of any of the communist 
_ governments, it is, in fact, extremely responsive 
_ to public opinion. If you study the speeches of 
_ the Chinese leaders, you will find phrases like 


: : very a 
r Sobees,. “aroused by the a authorities above know the whole time how 
ent in the interests of national develop- 
9 gO back» to the question of how far rr MacFarquhar: | think that the top people are 


D; then they had to call a halt. Rather " 
same thing happened over the communes, 


I think | the people make themselves 


] sants is lower now than it was before the 

And this shows I think that the whole 
tion of the Communist Party at the 
lowest level is primarily designed to let the 


‘People are responding to every measure. 


ewery? interested in knowing just-how far they 


myself that the. whole history of can press the people. On the other hand, the 
in China has been a series of move-_ i facts of totalitarian power are that if you have 
ere has been. a sudden attempt to drive a lower level group of people—of officials, such 


as the Communist Party officials at the grass 


at difficulties, Possibly it has been popular roots—who have been ordered to carry out a 


- certain Policy, in’ most cases, unless they are 


men of extreme ability and initiative, their in- 


clination is to force through the policy—rather 
than to mould it, to find out public opinion, to 


~ reflect that public opinion back. 


Fe Luard: That depends enormously on the 
individual at the bottom. You have here exactly 
‘the conflict which the old mandarins used to 
find: the communist official often has to decide 
whether he should simply impose blindly the 
policy that has been ordained from above, or 
_whether he should try to temper it to the shorn 
lamb, and possibly modify it in some way. 

mc MacFarquhar: : But the difference between the 
communist and the Confucian bureaucrats is 


that the Confucian bureaucrat was a man of 


far greater education and presumably of 
initiative than the lowest level of the com- 
~munist cadres. 

Bryan: He had a better formal education, but 


not a better political education. Of course there 
_ Though the government in China is perhaps the — 


are many people who find that the easiest way 
is just to order something to be done— com- 
mandism ’—but this will in due course reap its 
own reward though it will not get the right 
results. But, on the other hand, there are many 


- Luard: The Chinese leaders’ attitude is cer- 
tainly to some extent affected by pressures of 
the outside world, particularly by a feeling of 


isolation which her recent differences with the 


Soviet Union have increased. I think that, to a 
large extent, accounts for the intemperate, un- 
compromising mood of China at the moment, 
which is in its turn reflected in internal 
policies. 

Bryan: The Chinese leaders are not ignorant 
of the outside world, as they are often supposed 
to be. I believe that they study what goes on 
outside, and that they analyse it extremely care- 
fully. Furthermore, there are in the Chinese 
Government, in various positions, tens of thou- 
sands of people who know the West: how 
many people are there in the Western govern- 
ments, in Britain and America, who know 
China? 

MacFarquhar: Certainly the Chinese study the 
outside world, but I do not think that study, 
with the absence of experience, is quite the 
same thing. I agree probably with you both, that 
the internal situation does affect foreign policy 
considerably; and, particularly recently, I think 
their own feeling of revolutionary mood within 
the country contributed a great deal towards 
their revolutionary policy, as it has appeared to 
us, towards the outside world. 


—From a discussion in the Third Programme 


oe ae ) oA Founder of Modern Science 


MAURICE CRANSTON | on Francis Bacon who was born 400 years ago 


WE MIGHT FIND ‘several reasons for 
_ memorating the quatercentenary of the birth 
_ of Francis Bacon. He was an eminent English 
_ politician and lawyer; he was a brilliant 


com- 


to get himself a seat in the House of Commons. 
He had an influential relative at court in the. 
person of his uncle, Lord Burghley, who was 
_the Queen’s Lord Treasurer, but Burghley 


_ moralist, | “essayist, and literary stylist. But — re thought him too arrogant and too ambitious, 


his greatest achievement was of another, and — 


_ more universal. kind, Bacon was the founder _ 


268 f - science, in the sense that he 


revolutionized: natural philosophy, as it was — 


called, from- the study of books to the study — 
a the universe. E. 


considerable rank. Fis father, Sirs 
Nicho as Bacon, rose from humble origins to’ 
be Lord Keeper of the Great Seal to Elizabeth I. 

was of noble birth, and a connexion — 
an extremely religious - 
persuasion, But Bacon’ 
: of his father’s fortune, 


for the:Bar at Gray’s Inn; ~ 


‘Bacon was born on ‘Janeaty 22; 1561, intd a. 


_ and would do very little for him. 
When Bacon did eventually find a post it was 
not due to Burghley but to one of Burghley’s 


_ Political rivals, Lord Essex. But Essex later got . 


~ involved in some obscure plots against the 
Queen, and was arrested for treason. Bacon had 
by this time gained at last the confidence of the 
Queen, and was appointed one of her learned 
Counsel. Naturally he spoke up for his friend 
_ and former patron. But the Queen would not 
listen. Bacon’ did not persist. He was set by the 
Queen to help the Attorney-General Coke in 
_ Preparing ‘the indictment of Essex. And when it 
came to the trial Bacon proved a far more effec- 


OS Otel way in eee? Benes denth of Elizabeth removed’ fromthe 


“throne a woman who had only grudgingly come 


ae ¢ 


to the throne a man whose temperament was 
more congenial to his. Bacon was also shrewd 
enough to make friends with Buckingham, who 
held in James I’s heart and life that place which 
is politely known in history books as ‘ favourite ’. 
He became Lord Chancellor, and although he 
had not been elevated to the House of Lords 
until he was fifty-seven, at sixty he was made 
a viscount. The honours he had longed for and 
worked for so industriously were at last his, in 
abundance. He was living in greater splendour 
—and deeper debt—than ever. 

Four months later he was a ruined man. On 
March 14, 1621, a man named Christopher 
Aubrey accused Bacon of having accepted a 
bribe to dispatch a suit. The case was sent to 
a committee for investigation and the evidence 
which came before it was overwhelming. 
More than twenty cases of bribery were 
brought forward against him. Bacon decided 
there was nothing for it but to submit. He 
signed a general confession, and pleaded only 


for mercy. His Seal of Office was sequestered 


the Communist Party ie not been aa a re 
ignore public opinion completely—and no 
mould it—in the sense of the terroristic cam- 
paigns, for instance, against the local officials’ 
and landlords, and so on, in the earlier years of 


the regime... Do you feel that her internal 
_ policies affect her attitude towards external 
affairs? 7a 
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on May 1; he was fined £40,000, barred for 
life from all public offices, and from Parlia- 


ment, and sent to prison in the Tower of | 


London. Buckingham secured his release in a 
few days, and Bacon went to live in the 
country, where he was able to devote the 
remaining years of his life to philosophy, un- 
distracted by the duties and the satisfaction of 
public office. 

Bacon’s excuse for his faults—both the am- 
bition and the corruption—was that he needed 
power and money to do good in the world: 
doing good meant simply promoting science. 
Though in his lifetime he met with little 
success, Bacon inspired many with his 
dream of improving the lot of mankind 
by scientific method: and his followers 
were found, not only in England, but 
throughout the Western world. And 
whatever one may think of Bacon’s 
character, there can surely be no disput- 
ing the nobility of the end he set himself. 

Resistance to Bacon’s teaching was 
strongest in his lifetime in the seats of 
learning themselves. For the philosophy 
which was taught them—and still taught 
in the time of Hobbes and of Locke and 
indeed long afterwards—was the old 
scholastic philosophy;' a philosophy 
which was not only taught by clerics, 
but which was specifically tied to 
theology, and which served the specific 
function of providing a rational theory 
for the Christian view of life. Bacon had 
no wish to oppose theology. On the con- 
trary, he was a confirmed Christian, who 
saw in the workings of the physical uni- 
verse, as Newton did later, compelling 
evidence of God’s existence and God’s 
love. 

Bacon’s only argument was_ that 
Philosophy should be separated from 
theology: and the pursuit of knowledge 
of the physical world conducted by 
methods which were quite different from 
the methods of theology. To make 
way for a ‘new beginning’ Bacon set 
out to demolish both the established 


schools of philosophy—the Platonic, whose. 


practitioners, he said, did nothing but spin 
words out of words, and the Aristotelian, 
which tried to explain the workings of 
nature by methods appropriate only to’ ex- 
plaining human activities. He had little patience 
with the crude empirics, who collected facts in 
a random way like ants. He thought scientists 
should follow the example of the bees, who 
‘gathered material systematically, working co- 
operatively and on a grand scale. Compared to 
the subtle, rationalist, ‘ continental’ philosophy 
of Descartes, Bacon’s ideas themselves may seem 
those of a crude empiric: they are certainly em- 
Pirical, practical, and ‘ British’. (Which is only 
another way of saying ‘ Baconian’.) Bacon was 
an enthusiastic, naive champion of inductivism, 
and according to the best modern opinion, in- 
ductivism is a profoundly mistaken form of 
scientific logic. But this is not really so impor- 
tant. It is Bacon’s enthusiasm, not his logic, that 
matters. He was a great intellectual leader rather 
than a fine abstract thinker; a man who got 
things done. In a phrase of his own he ‘ rang 
the bell which called the wits together’, Or, as 
he said on another occasion, ‘it is enough for 
me if I set the thing on foot’. 
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In his approach to the reform of scientific 
method, Bacon believed he had to overcome cer- 
tain prejudices, or limitations, of people’s minds, 
The first he called the Idols of the Tribe. Men 
are all too quick to generalize, to find instances 
which simply serve their purposes, and to believe 
what they want to believe. Hence the need to 
seek exceptions to generalizations. The Idols of 
the Tribe are also due to the short range of 
human faculties, Then there are what Bacon 
called the Idols of the Cave or Den which are 
the result of individual peculiarities; not the 
general defects of all, but the private defects of 
each, for ‘everyone’, Bacon said, ‘ has a cave or 


Francis Bacon, Viscount St Alban: from a painting in the National 
Portrait Gallery 


den of his own which refracts and discolours the 
light of nature’. Thirdly came the Idols of the 
Market Place, which are due to the tendency of 
words themselves to confuse and distort men’s 
thinking. Finally, there are the Idols of the 
Theatre, which arose from slavish attachment 
to antiquated systems of philosophy. One even 
worse thing. Bacon says that ‘ By far the greatest 
obstacle to the advancement of natural philo- 
sophy, and the undertaking of anything new is 
to be found in men’s despair, and the idea of 
impossibility.... If, therefore, anyone believes 
in, or promises greater things, they impute it to 
a curbed and immature mind’, 

-In place of this attitude of despair, Bacon 
called for a spirit of hope. And here he spoke 
as the true voice of Renaissance Humanism. 
Hope had inspired the spectacular achievements 
of the age, and those achievements in turn in- 
spired new hopes. The geographical discoveries 
of Marco Polo and Columbus; the new cos- 
mology. of Copernicus and Galileo; the new in- 
ventions which were revolutionizing men’s lives. 
Speaking of printing, gunpowder, and -: the 
magnet, Bacon said that they had ‘ changed the 
whole face and condition of the world—the first 
in literature, the second in warfare, the third in 
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navigation ’. Indeed, the world was changing so 
fast, and the effects of new knowledge were so 
far-reaching, that Bacon claimed that hope was 
eminently justified; it was the only reasonable 
attitude to adopt towards the future of the 
sciences, The fools were those who tried to cling 
to old ideas in a rapidly changing world. Con- — 
servatism was a proper attitude in politics; but — 
it was disastrous in philosophy. 

After his fall from office, few years remained 
to Bacon. Though he devoted himself to philo- 
sophy, he did not feel obliged to live in a Spartan 
fashion. When someone suggested that he should 
sell some of his objects of art to pay his debts, 
he replied: ‘No. I will not be stripped 
of my feathers’. He tried to regain his 
seat in the House of Lords, and wrote 
to King James saying: ‘Demosthenes 
was banished for bribery of the highest 
nature, yet was recalled with honour; 
Seneca was banished for divers corrup- 
tions, yet afterwards restored’. But 
James was not disposed to follow these 
ancient precedents. Bacon might have 
had more success with James’s son and 
successor, Charles I, but within twelve 
months of the new reign beginning, 
Bacon was dead. The story is that he — 
went outdoors one winter’s day and ~ 
stuffed a dead chicken with snow to see 
if the cold would preserve its flesh— 
and during the experiment he caught 
bronchitis and died of it. It is an agree- 
able story, and it may well be true. His 
debts when he died were £22,000. 

Although Bacon did not live to com- 
plete the vast philosophical project he 
had in view, he indicated its nature very 
fully. The scheme, as a whole, he called 
‘The Great Instauration’, that is, the 
renewal or restoration of knowledge. 
Knowledge, Bacon thought, depended on 
a certain relationship between the mind 
of man and the whole of nature. Since 
existing philosophy had distorted that 
relationship, the new task was to restore 
a truer relationship between them and 
the design to ‘raise or rebuild the 
sciences, arts, and all human knowledge from a 
firm and solid basis ’. 

There are people who deplore the Baconian 
revolution and the birth of modern science: 
either on the ‘grounds that destructive inven- 
tions like the hydrogen bomb outweigh the con- 
structive discoveries; or because the pursuit of 
comfort and utility has turned men’s minds 
away from the more important problems of 
spiritual salvation. The romantic poet Blake 
was one who felt like this. But I think most - 
people—shall I say more especially ordinary 
people—feel differently. They think rather of 
the amenities which science has brought—the 
conquest of hunger and want through the 
mechanization of industry: the conquest of 
disease through the development of medicine: 
and in general the mastery of a nature, which 
if not mastered can be extremely cruel: if people 
are grateful for these things, they must also be 
grateful for the life and work of Francis Bacon. 

—From a talk in the European Services 


The latest volume in the Loeb Classical Library is 
Vol. VI of St. Augustine: the City of God. This 
contains part of Book XVIII, Books XIX and XX 
of the De Civitate Dei. The translator is Professor 
William Chase Greene (Heinemann, 18s.). ee 


Sir Herbert Read offers his reflections on the last 
holiday season. We are happy to publish his point of 
view, to which reference is made in the leading article. 


T has been a splendid season for Tourism. 

More people have circulated in search of 

the sun, of the sea, of the exotic, of the 

wonderful than ever before. The tourist 
industry in many countries is now the predomi- 
nant industry, effecting a 
necessary balance of trade 
with countries endowed with 
coal or oil or iron. Promoted 
by national bureaucracies, 
subsidized by governmental 
funds, working hand in hand 
with automobilism and pub- 
licity agencies, it has created 
ever the whole world a net- 
work of communications 
through which millions of 
people now pass, jostling 
each other in railway ter- 
_minals and airports, pressing 
through passport controls and 
customs, replacing each other 
in designated hotels as quickly 
as the sheets can be changed. 

The process accelerates to- _ 
wards an inevitable condition 
of stultification. From July to 
September the hordes, bent on 
pleasure but for the most part 
achieving frustration, irrita- 
tion, and exhaustion, crowd 
the same beaches to suffocation, pack the piazzas 
till there is only standing-room, eat in rotation, 
sleep in rotation, collect the same mass-pro- 
duced souvenirs, pile impression on impression 
and strive desperately to retain an image or 
two for future remembrance. 

Tourism offers many alternatives—beaches for 
the bronzers, coach tours for the curious, high 
altitudes for the intellectuals, Hellenic cruises 
for the cultivated. But the general effect is the 
same—a crowding and a commercialization that 
at any centre of communication destroys the 
enjoyment it professes to convey. 

The statistics are available—the numbers 
transported across the Atlantic, the numbers that 
visit each country, the millions of revenue that 
all this means to each country. Last year nearly 
two million inhabitants of the British Isles went 


abroad for their holidays. There is a balance in 


the tourist trade that might be fairly accurately 
drawn by the economists, and certainly countries 
like the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Sweden lose more than they gain. But 
the balance cannot be drawn in currency alone 


—travel broadens the mind, and the tourist . 


returning to America or England will often 
bring back ideas (if only ideas for new markets) 
which can be exploited. Even the intellectual 
_ may be stimulated to new efforts that will benefit 
his country—the literature of travel, to take an 
obvious example, is now a home industry of 
considerable proportions. The buses that convey 


i 


round Greece or Spain may be the attempt to share 
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manufactured in England or Germany. Tourism 
is a good example of the benefits of free trade. 

But what of the effects of all this riotous 
circumambulation on the places and the things 
that are the bait for the tourist? I am not par- 
ticularly interested in the beaches, the lidos, the 
casinos, etc., that cater for a gregarious public. 
Though they have completely destroyed the 
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* Ostend—where hundreds of thousands inhale tthe first heady whiff of foreign travel ’ 
Cartoon by courtesy of Daily Mail and News Chronicle 


amenities of the coastlines of the South of 
France and Italy and now creep relentlessly 
along the sandy beaches of Spain and Yugo- 
slavia, most people who frequent such fleasy 
sandpits seem to be victims of a form of exhi- 
bitionism, displaying their grilling flesh with 
discomfort but no shame. Sea-bathing in a warm 
climate can be a luxurious experience, but you 
may seek out some yen 

stretch of sand remote £% 
from the popular ‘ bath- 
ing place’ only to find 
it soiled by the excre- 
ments and refuse of 
those who have antici- 
pated you. There is not 
a Greek island or a 
Swiss mountain that is 
not spattered with the 
characteristic droppings 
of the tourist—cigarette 
cartons and stumps, sil- 
ver foil, plastic enve- 
lopes, empty cans, 
soiled paper, fragments 
of discarded food. 

If Nature is defiled by 
all this traffic, Art is 
suffocated, I have had 
my share in the ‘ vul- 
garization’ of art, by 
which word one means 


Tourist gift shop at Olympia, Greece 
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with other people the pleasure and understand- 
ing that comes from the disinterested contem- 
plation of works of art. But there is no pleasure 
and no understanding unless contemplation is 
possible—contemplation and meditation—and 
any such possibility is completely destroyed by 
the jostling multitudes that throng the galleries 
and museums in the tourist season. There is a 
desperate problem involved, 
for no one wishes to pre- 
serve art for the exclusive 
enjoyment of connoisseurs. 
The organizers - of _ the 
recent Picasso exhibition at 
the Tate Gallery rejoiced in 
the record number of atten- 
dances—nearly half a million 
visitors passed through the 
turnstiles in an unbroken file, 
pressed round the paintings, 
straining their necks, elbowing 
and tip-toeing, emerging at 
the end of the labyrinth un- 
initiated and bewildered, but 
with perhaps a sense of sacri- 
fice. Every major gallery and 
museum throughout Europe 
is a human beehive during the 
tourist season, and still the 
swarm multiplies. 

Olympia in Greece-is a 
comparatively remote classi- 
cal site. At the beginning of 
the century it was visited 
annually by not more than a hundred scholars, 
who made the journey from Patras on mules. 
By 1929 the number of visitors a year had 
increased to 200, and in 1932 it was still not 
more than 350. Then the tourist organizations 
began to make their effect—the roads were made 
possible for motorists and by 1936 the number 
of visitors rose to 1,000. A tourist hotel was 
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built, and in the little village ee and souyetiies 


shops one by one opened their doors. This year 
- more than 10,000 visitors paid entrance fees to 
the museum in the one month of August, and 
in addition during this same month between 
2,000 and 3,000 students were admitted free— 
an average altogether of more than 400 a day, 
paying homage to the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

To have been, to have seen—such is the im- 
_pelling motive of these multitudes, And their 
numbers will increase year by year as improved 
roads, car ferries, tourist hotels, coaches and 
cars, provide their profiteering conveniences. 
Hermes was the patron god of merchants and 
messengers—appropriately, the tourists may 
adopt him. Olympia was once a sacred shrine, 
as crowded with devotees as Lourdes is today. 
The Olympiads were no doubt rather like a 
football final, but there was a holy purpose in it 
all, and the only reward for the victors was a 
crown of laurel. But what emotion, of emulation 
or of wonder, do the tourists of today bring 
with them? In their torrent they will carry the 
occasional student, the occasional poet, and the 
still-to-be-respected sentimental traveller. But 
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ever serenity once graced a shrine that even a 
Nero could respect. 

Archaeology, once the most disinterested of 
all sciences, is now caught in the coils of this 
touristic frenzy. The national tourist organiza- 
tions, with the full support of the State, demand 
new and more impressive ‘attractions’. Ruins 
must be restored to at least some semblance of 
the glory that was Greece or the grandeur that 
was Rome. Excavations must now be under- 
taken, not for the sake of knowledge but to 
reveal some new ‘sehenswiirdig’ sight, Each 
year new sites must be selected for development 
(roads, parking places, tourist hotels, cafés). 
Pictures must be restored and given to Giotto or 
Cimabue, to some name in the tourist’s calendar 
of compulsory sights. ~ 

This is not the complaint of a superior person. 
I point to a dilemma that concerns us all. Under 
the relentless pressure of tourism, automobilism, 
the souvenir industry, and the all-embracing 
desire to bring prosperity to countries that are 
desperately in need of foreign exchange, what 


their raucous. cries, their clicking cameras, the 


_ diesel fumes and the litter, have destroyed what- ‘sytiouttcally Sonoran by 


and by the amenities that numbers jane 
the traffic problem and the population prob n* 
(all of which hang together as aspects of our — 
technological civilization), the tourist problem — 
will be aggravated year by year, by inevitable 
numerical progression—aggravated until there 
will be no room to stand in St. Mark’s Square 
no room in the streets of Rome or Athens—one 
universal tourist-jam, with works of art blinking — 
go and stop with as much aesthetic ce as 
traffic-signals. 

Capitalism? The explanation is not so aanne 
The position is not so different in Moscow or 
Peking, where every day the museums echo to P 
the tramp of thousands of weary feet. It is some- ; 
thing deeper than capitalism or communism—‘_ 
one aspect of a civilization that has isolated art, 
eliminated it from its natural function in pro- — 
ductive processes, divorced it from education — 
and upbringing, made it at best a luxury for 
those who can isolate it for their private enjoy- - 
ment, but in general so many milestones to be © 
passed on the road from boredom to distraction. — 
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What Happened to Falstaff 

Sir.—Mr. J. B. Priestley’s theory (“ What 
Happened to Falstaff—I’, THE LISTENER, 
January 19) is that Shakespeare planned Falstaff 
as ‘so much comic relief’ but, because the 
creative poet in Shakespeare overcame ‘the 
astute man of the theatre’ the character became 
too great and ‘steals both the Henry IV plays’. 
But, far from being the lopsided failure that 
Mr. Priestley suggests, these plays are admirably 
controlled. They explore ironically the education 
of a prince and the responsibilities of a king. 


Hal is not spared the irony, nor is Falstaff. The ~ 


usurping king is a guilt-ridden man, trying to 
control the kingdom and troubled at the thought 
of Hal in office. He is as deceived about the 
nature of the prince as is Falstaff, who expects 
to use England’s laws at his pleasure when Hal 
is king (Henry IV Part II, V.iii). This scene 
of Falstaff’s jubilation ironically follows the 
moving scene, written in sonorous and impres- 
sive poetry, in which Hal accepts the king’s 
_ responsibilities from his dying father (IV.iii) and 
the solemn scene in which the new King Henry 
acknowledges the wisdom of the Lord Chief 
Justice (V.ii). 
Z The poetry in the plays is not, as Mr. Priestley 
believes, confined to Falstaff. Falstaff, as Mr. 
Priestley rightly observes, is on the side of dis- 
order, but Mr. Priestley oddly suggests that 
Shakespeare could be ‘ fully creative’ only when 
writing on behalf of disorder: 

One half of him, the more outward and con- 
scious half, admired order and detested all forms 
of disorder; we could fairly describe it as con- 
servative, respectable, conformist. The other half 
of him, which seized the pen whenever he was 
being fully creative, was in hot rebellion against 
the ordered world. . 

The idea that Siskeeears could be ‘ fully 
creative’ on behalf of order does not seem to 


have occurred to him but a glance at Berowne, 
the advocate of sane common sense, or at King 


Lear which reveals the horror following wanton © 


disregard of traditional forms of order, should 
be enough to prove this point. And, far from 
Shakespeare being overcome by Falstaff’s charm, 
the dramatist prepares for his rejection during 
the two plays, although modern productions 
usually blur this preparation. Mr. Priestley has 
to admit that Falstaff is a liar, but proceeds 
bravely : 

His judgments are absolutely realistic; he is 
easily the most clear-sighted person in the play; 
he is entirely free from the common English vice 
of self-deception; the world in which he moves, 
so superbly sure of himself, is the real world, 
where wounds are wounds, corpses are corpses, 
and cant and nonsense are cant and nonsense. 

On the contrary, Falstaff is self-deceived 
because he inhabits a delightful world of his 
own creating in which he himself plays the 
hero, for example, in-his description of the 
fight at-Gadshill which bears little relation to 
the facts as they have been presented to us on 
the stage. Part of the delight of Falstaff’s charac- 
ter is its resilience—his wit is such that whenever 
his self-created world is blasted, as Hal blasts the 
Gadshill heroics, he can build it up again. 
Falstaff, in his self-created world, believes him- 
self to be the prince’s boon companion. Shake- 
speare makes it quite clear that he is not. Fal- 


staff’s rejection is the natural result of Hal’s 


assumption of kingly responsibilities, and it 
finally shatters Falstaff’s world of make-believe. 
But it is not the brutal betrayal sg sentimental- 
ists would have us believe. 

But the two parts of Henry Vv are complex 
plays. No simple equation of order with Hal and 


disorder with Falstaff will make complete our 


comprehension of them. In them Shakespeare 
honestly explored the complexities of human life, 


and so he was not afraid to represent the un- 
doubted attraction of unbridled lusts and of self- 
interest—Gloucester speaks of the pleasure of 
them at the beginning of King Lear—but he also 
indicates their danger—Gloucester discovers it 
when ruined by the illegitimate son whose 
making had provided him with such good sport.. 
And so, although Falstaff’s actions and com- 
ments are meant to raise questions about the 
glamour of chivalry and war, Falstaff himself 
is mocked and finally removed from the body 
politic. 

The plays, in fact, are to be seen as complex 
history plays concerned with serious ideas of the 


conflict between responsibility and self-interest 
within a society, a conflict which is presented — 


by means of irony and exuberant comedy. They 
are not the failed comedy of Falstaff. 
Yours, etc., 
SHEILA M. SMITH > 


_ Sir,—‘ We owe God a death; I’ll bear no base 
mind’. So Francis Feeble, conscript. He is 
meant to be funny; and pathetic; and admirable: 
because Shakespeare wrote poetry, in which a 
large number of things go on simultaneously. 
He is no more merely a ‘ bleating caricature’ 
than Henry IV is merely a ‘wretched king’, 
Hotspur (‘ye giddy goose’) is a ‘ clanking 
metallic figure’, Shallow and Silence ‘senile 
and doting’, or Falstaff a ‘good fellow’. Mr. 
Priestley’s well-meaning attempt to flatten © 
Shakespeare into a simple pattern-maker is, 


Nottingham 


_ strictly considered, morally wrong. = 


There is no room here to mention each mis- 
presented character, and Falstaff must stand ~ 
for all. His ‘good’ qualities are everywhere 
admitted, his ‘bad’ ones—if we are to read 
Shakespeare with any profit—must also be 
noticed. At the beginning of Rica IV he is 


you ”), insults. 
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the lacus of Enslond are at my 
chief 


of eet Syhich Beacr device the. 
about him, or chooses to insist 
that he isn’t highly ‘intelligent, witty, 
(or Party) man is too simple to be 
“most recent finished example of. 


tro ing high events, a rapier wit in a 
tight corner, a certain brutal courage, and com- 
plete amorality) is the late Field-Marshal 
and the type, in high foreign politics, 


implify i is fatal. 
_ Yours, etc., 
(GEOFFREY STONE 
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a H meric World 
Professor Page’s interesting talk about 
Tomeric World (THE LISTENER, January 
reminded me of a winter spent in Morocco 
ty-odd years ago. A search for mouffion took 
. country bordering the Atlas where the 
_folk’s only entertainment came from 
itinerant story tellers. I retain delightful pictures 
of one of these and the bright eyes and eager 
faces of a critical and highly appreciative audi- 
ence gathered round a camp fire. I was told that 
most of the stories were based on historic events, 
told and re-told and improved in the telling so 
t the ultimate form would be a sort of sur- 
1 of the fittest. én 
- At the time it occurred to me_ that 
“poetic legend on which the Old Testament 
is based would have been similarly passed down 
rly story tellers with improvement through 
the centuries. In Victorian times, when the strict 
verbal inspiration was only questioned by the 
few this illumination brought comfort. In retro- 
spect it helps me to realize how large a part the 
‘k of such actor-artists must have played in 
"the lives of. feats, peoples. 
Yours, etc., 
- Donatp STRAKER 
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"Holbein’s “The Soin at, 


- Sir,—With reference to Mr. Piper’s interesting _ 


“talk on Holbein’s painting ‘The Ambassadors’, 
1 Tue LISTENER of January 12, the thirteenth- 


* 


new learning, and if Mr. Piper’s 
Hor yeoatert (of the picture 


flower (high intelligence, uninterest — 


no means rare. In poetry, or in politics, to 


' pavement on wreich oe figures are 


sree fy ithe instruments sym-. 


ly chosen this. pertinie in rorder to substitute 


Bawart. he ee wad, I believe, 
msidered as patron saint of England—St. 
Fe eorge being added after adoption as his 
_ Personal protector by Richard I. This picture 
_ was painted within a few years of the despoiling 
_ of the magnificent tomb of our English saint 
e time of the Dissolution, when veneration 
f the saints was being replaced by veneration 
of the new learning. 
i. oe Yours, etc., 


"London, S.W.1 E. Mary ANSON 


ar Praise of England 
iain, .—The travel Enok number of THE Lis- 
‘TENER is always of great interest and sometimes 
all of us become bemused by the beauties of 
Europe and take for granted the charm of our 
own country. 
- returned last summer from a 3,500 mile 
dine with Continental friends through the 


breadth of France, northern Spain, and Portugal’ 


and drove them back to England with me: one 
of them had never seen this country before. 
‘While the delights of England are fresh in my 
mind after all the many other impressions I 
Teceived on that long trip, let me relate them. 

After the regrettably uncouth villages of 
Bisnce: and good straight but uninteresting 
roads flanked by enormous fields- stretching to 


the horizon, and to my mind the utter lack of | 


charm of the French people in town or village, 
northern Spain was a delight. Here we saw 
something to hold the interest at every turn. 
‘The people looked happy and prosperous, the 
swarms of children were lovely and beautifully 
dressed, and we were immediately impressed by 
the well-painted houses and villages so attractive 
- that one was immediately aware that these people 
cared about things. (I am writing only of the 
northern coastal strip. I do not know the rest 
of Spain.) There, the countryside was soft green 


and lush, very similar to Devonshire. Neverthe- 


less, one still had the impression that this was 
an undeveloped country—mostly perhaps 
because decent petrol could only be bought at 
fifty or hundred mile intervals! And the leisure 
hours of the Spaniard seemed to me to be a 
continually noisy carnival. t 
_ On our return to Dover we set off for Abinger. 
I was immediately aware that I was about to see 
England with unaccustomed eyes, and felt 
excited, We drove back via Goudhurst and 
Tunbridge Wells, stopping to have a look at the 
Pantiles, through Sevenoaks, Reigate and Dork- 
ing into the heart of the Surrey hills. I can 
only say that England looked beautiful. My 
friends were enthusiastic. 

_ The green splendour of England’s country- 
side, valleys and hills, soft undulating fields, 
and beyond—magnificent trees, added up to 
inestimable charm; not the pines of central 
Germany here, but instead magnificent beeches, 
‘oaks, elms, chestnuts, sycamores, every one of 
which stood proudly in contrast to the others 
clustering nearby. England, surely, must have 
the most beautiful trees in all the world with a 
Perfect background for their majesty. —_ 

‘The surface of the roads, I noticed, was per- 
feot—it was just that the main highways needed 
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7 bole not for the Virgin and Child but 


ur 


was a picture = interest. 
villages and pubs were quite so beautiful, aed 


nearby stood fine houses, large and small, in 


attractive settings harmonizing so well with the 
landscape. English country life undoubtedly | 
has an elegance unequalled anywhere. 
Yours, etc., 
ROSEMARY BLOMFIELD-SMITH 
Abinger Hammer 


Shades of eee 

Sir—As an Englishman resident in Ireland for 
over twenty years I would like to assure you that — 
Mr. St. John-Stevas’s patronising manner (THE 
LISTENER, January 12) is the type of English 


‘characteristic to which the Irish most object, He 


boasts of his ignorance and parades it with 
sufficient inaccurate statements to weaken the — 
reader’s belief in the opinions expressed. ; 

Dubh-Linn does not mean black sea, but black 
pool: and the pool was not in the Liffey but in 
its now covered-in tributary the Poddle. Dublin’s 
“encircling mountains’ are visible only to the 
south of the city. ‘ The Russell’ is not a restau- 
rant but a hotel, and it is grossly unfair to imply. 
that Dublin has only two places worth eating in. 
The climate is no damper than that enjoyed by 
much of England. The Irish Aran is spelt with 
only one ‘r’. 

Yours, etc., 


Wexford Be DIxon. 


Dramatic Criticism ; 
Sir,—Mr. Fernald (THE LIsTENER, January 
12) is understandably perplexed by Mr. Levin’s 
casual allusion to True Blue, a production. that 
was presented in the ’nineties. The explanation 
is that Mr. Levin has been reading George 
Bernard Shaw’s Our Theatres in the Nineties so 
we need not be impressed by Mr. Levin’s veteran 
experience but, although surprised that he should ~ 


-go so far afield to call an anecdote, we may 


be grateful that he is gaining education from the 
great G.B.S. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 HENRY ADLER 


Nina and Frederik 

‘Sir,—Your critic’s note on Nina and Frederik 
fills one with misgiving. 

Elegance, style, grace, charm—the ability to 
do, with seeming ease, something simple and 
exquisite—is there not still a place in entertain- 
ment for such qualities or must all be brashness, 
brassiness and the gimmicky exploitation of 
microscopic talent? Even in these dustbin and 
washboard times I cannot believe that I am alone 
in experiencing delight when Nina sings without 
yelling and Frederik plays a guitar without in- 
voking the aid of St. Vitus. 

Yours, etc., 


Redhill OweEN P. D. WILLIAMS 


In his article on Austria in our Travel Book Number 
(January 12), Mr. C. Henry Warren stated that 
there was no map in the Vista Guide Book to 
Austria. There is in fact a map inside the back 
cover. \ 
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Science Survey 


Why Do Trains Sway? 


WHEN TRAINS TRAVEL at high speed there is a 
tendency for them to lurch and sway. This 
motion is called ‘ hunting ’, though connoisseurs 
differ as to the exact meaning of the word. 


‘Many people have theories about what causes 


bad riding. Some think, for instance, that it is 
caused ultimately by rail joints; but this theory 
is untenable because the motion is not sup- 
pressed—it may, in fact, be aggravated—when a 
train is run over a welded track. Others think 


that hunting is caused by undulations in the | 


ballast of the track or periodic variations in its 
stiffness; but that will not do either. All these 
theories have had plenty of examination, There 
has even been an international competition held 
to encourage scientific speculation on the 
subject. The British Transport Commission’s 
decision, some three years ago, to seek indepen- 
dent advice about how the matter might be 
tackled afresh by a programme of research, 


evidently meant one of two things. Either still ’ 


more effort would have to be put into what 
had become familiar and unrewarding lines of 
investigation or a completely unorthodox ap- 
proach would be needed. 

- Generally speaking, there are two methods of 
curing bad riding. Unfortunately both are ex- 
pensive, First, it is known that vehicles sway 
more violently as wear accumulates in their 


- wheel profiles, axle boxes, suspension links, and 


so on. A vehicle with worn bogies is taken out 
of service, its wheels are ‘trued’, and the wear 


_ is taken up in its various moving parts. After an 


overhaul a vehicle will run perfectly well for 
some months until the wear begins to reappear. 
It is plain, then, that wear is a bad thing; but it 
is not obvious that the motion is due to wear. 
It is probably just as true to say that the exces- 
sive wear appears because the system is prone to 
oscillation. The expenditure of much effort on 


cutting down wear might be wasteful in that it 


would eliminate an effect instead of the cause. 

The second cure is concerned with the oscilla- 
tory characteristics of the vehicle and it can be 
described as ‘ detuning ’. The suspension of the 
coach is modified, for instance by altering the 
stiffness of the springs. Experience counts a 
great deal here and the process is more of an 
art than a science. It is plainly significant that 
the ‘detuning’ cure, once found, is effective 
for all vehicles of the type concerned. 


Good and Bad Bogies 


Both these cures involve modification of the 


- bogies. It is deduced from this that the bogies 


are the source of the trouble. One can have good 
bogies and bad bogies, so to speak, This point 
of view is firmly held by most railway engineers; 
and it is an understandable one—but a correct 
one only up to a point. This has been demon- 
strated on one or two occasions when so-called 


_ ‘bad’ bogies were placed under fresh coach 


bodies and would not then hunt, And 
apparently ‘good’ bogies have been placed 
under fresh coach bodies and have then hunted 


like mad. I suspect that it may be futile to 


speak of a good design of bogie without refer- 


~ 


By R. E.D. BISHOP 


ence to the coach wih which it will be used. 

Let me try briefly to explain what is being 
done. And let us start from two premisses which 
seem to be correct. First, the phenomenon of 
bogie hunting is not a result of applying a 
periodic disturbance of some sort to the system, 
either in space (along the track) or in time. 
This is not a forced oscillation in which reson- 
ance can occur: it is, rather, a case of dynamic 
instability. It is a phenomenon whose growth 
depends on its own existence and it is ultimately 


limited by effects that are extraneous to the 


growth, for instance (but not necessarily), by 
the impact of the wheel flanges on the rails. 
Secondly, the oscillatory system that merits 
attention is the complete assembly of coach- 
body-plus-bogies and not just the bogies alone. 
It seems to me that headway can be made only 
by going back, first, to square one. A mathe- 
matical analysis can only be as good as its 
physical assumptions allow. And the mathe- 
matical sophistication of some previous work is 
pointless when one is not even in the right 
street. ; 


An Analogy with Aeroplanes 


If we make these two general assumptions, we 
are led to an analogy with aeroplanes. In certain 
circumstances the wings of an aeroplane will 
start to oscillate in flight. Notice that a steady 
supply of energy causes the oscillation and not 
a pulsating supply: in other words, the wing 
motion is the result of a physical process 
whereby energy is extracted from the air stream 


and put into a vibration of the aeroplane. The - 


same sort of thing is true of the railway train. 
And we have only a hazy understanding of the 
syphoning mechanism which transfers energy 
—in this case from the motors—into the hunt- 
ing. The motion probably arises from small 
departures from pure rolling of the wheels. 

With aeroplanes it is necessary to study this 
physical mechanism of energy transfer, because 
there is no outside means available to limit the 
oscillations, and also because the usual method 
of curing such self-excited motion is not 
possible. This would be to build suitable vibra- 
tion dampers in aeroplanes, and it is impossible 
because of their shape. On the other hand, it 
may be possible to put dampers in railway trains 
specifically for this purpose. To start with, then, 
we should perhaps rationalize the first of the two 
cures I have mentioned. For one of the effects of 
taking up the wear is to reintroduce friction 
into the suspension. To be sure dampers are 
used now, but not with this intention, 

In case it all sounds rather easy, let me draw 
attention to one or two snags. First, under the 
assumptions I have mentioned, oscillation 
measurements have to be made of motions that 
necessarily differ—and do so in an unknown 
way—from those that prevail while the hunting 
is actually building up. In other words, the 
observable motion is not the one that must be 
prevented. Let me hasten to add that I do not 
know how much this matters. Another difficulty 


_ arises from the masking of a basic hunting ~ 


- back at night—if they sway, they seem simply 7 


ao 


motion by all sorts of random effects. These a 

themselves a real problem. Only in extreme 
cases is the motion clearly defined, and then it. 
is distorted. So far as I know, no one has even’ 
clearly established the existence of critical speeds 
—that is, of threshold speeds along the track— 


at which instability sets in. Bogie hunting in 


trains is not as serious as wing flutter in aero- 
planes, but it can be messier. 


Detuning the System 

Rationalization of the second of the two cures 
—that of detuning the system—is likely to be 
a beast of a job. For then we shall have to know 
more about the physics of hunting. Of course, 
the position is not hopeless; but it may. be 
possible to put the matter off for a bit.. 

Perhaps the best that can be said for this” 
fresh approach is that it does not appear to have 
been tried systematically before, and there is 
some supporting evidence for it. But it is not 
the only possibility. A research programme is 
being put in hand and the campaign is to be 
fought on two fronts. In the first place, theoreti- — 
cal and experimental work is being carried oe 
in a university engineering laboratory. It seems 
essential to acquire a more logical background 
in applied mechanics, Even the most reasonable | 
published theory relating to a simple, rigid — 
vehicle with four accurately coned wheels is — 
found to display a glaring anomaly when com- | 
pared with experiment, Secondly, British Rail- — 
Ways engineers are planning to instal instru- 
ments in coaches and to start making some 
observations. of vibration ‘shapes’; strangely 
enough, no one seems sure of these. 


- 


Need for Extreme Caution 


Experimentation with railway trains is a 
matter of surprising difficulty. For reasons of 
safety extreme caution has to be used in experi- 
ments with fast trains. Moreover, our railway 
system runs at such high density that special 
trains run under special conditions demand a 
good deal of organizing. Finally, one has only ~ 
to look underneath a railway train to realize 
that systematic experimentation on vehicles is 
hardly comparable with laboratory work; vital 
things like the amount of wear in the suspen- 
sion, the dryness of the wheels, and so on are 


- very difficult to control. Definite answers, even 


to simple questions, can take a long time to 


_ find. 


It is common nowadays for research to be 


undertaken jointly by industry or government 


research establishments on the one hand and the _ 
universities on the other, To be fully effective 
these projects require co-operation between the 
parties concerned and it is here that the British 
Transport Commission has rather dragged its” 
feet. For the 8.46 a.m. from Woking to Waterloo 
steadfastly refuses to hunt, As for the trains 


to make their passengers go to sleep: that, — 
at the end of the day, may be no bad Ze 
—From a Rie 


ee. “He is not ecved ae the easy 
Ss et eRe: easioncan! peer, nor 


evalued. 
his 


sac sbieuidiy? ; 
t is sound and strong, 


"merit, in a class by itself. - 

His method is worth noting. He first gives a 
"chronological analysis of the course of world 
events since 1945 which is in effect a critical 
survey of the cold war. On this firm foundation 

of international fact, he traces in the same 


ing” reactions of British foreign policy to this 
new and testing environment in the fields of 
"national defence (all the fourteen Defence White 
Papers 1946-59 are neatly dissected), the new 
alliances, the national economy, relations 
with the United States, with the Common- 
wealth and Empire, with the new states, in 
the United Nations, and in Aus domestic 
‘ Bpebeical sphere. 

It is refreshing to find someone who can sub- 
ject this agitated and controversial era to a cool 
appraisal, and who can be as just to Dulles 
_ (over South-East Asia) as to Bevin (over Pales- 

4 tine). and to Eden (over Suez), or for that matter 
to Nehru or Khrushchev or anyone else. The 
Zz central fact about the nineteen-fifties was ‘ that 
the powers intended at all costs to avoid war 
with each other and to prevent lesser powers 
from dragging them into war’. Safety, as 
- Churchill said, was ‘ ‘the sturdy child of terror ’. 
Towards the end of the decade ‘the United ~ 
States” Government was becoming more cons- 


cious of its dependence on allies, particularly — 


- Britain, at the same time as Britain was becom- — 

: ing more conscious of her ability to stand on 
her own feet’, 

And so onward ‘to amie tamthesis. In thirty 


ection of their interests abroad, the 
British people had, down to 1959, chosen to 
ess upon the flexible conception of interdepen- — 
rather than | to aim at the merging of 
ignty into’ a larger unit, whether this be 


c wii to Oe intocoed about the 
Great B arz.,the,, world at a 


His — 
style 
lmirably clear—there is not a loose sentence 
- the book. This is a. work of outstanding 


systematic and sure-handed way the far-reach-— 


es Mr. Woodhouse shows why, for — 


By Sir Goad K bch 
_ Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


i early forty years have passed since the death 
of Blok, whom many have adjudged the greatest 
ssian poet of his generation, if not of the 
century. Yet we have had to wait all this time 
for a book in English devoted to him. Fortun- 
o ately this first book is in many ways just what 
was needed as an introduction. Sober and 
scholarly, it gives the bare facts of his life and 
a fuller description of his work, richly illus- 
‘trated by new translations, many of them the 
first: English renderings. In fact, Sir Cecil’s 
‘method is to let the poet speak for himself 
whenever possible. Of -the eleven chapters no 
less than four consist almost entirely of transla- 
tion, and there are numerous verse renderings 
_ of the whole or parts of the lyrical poems in 
the text. The play The Puppet Show, which 
marked an important stage in Blok’s poetic 
career, is translated in full, as are also the last 
two poems of importance, The Twelve and 
The Scythians. There is appended a transla- 
tion of a very substantial part of Retribution, 
a long largely autobiographical poem on which 
Blok worked all his life. Chapter five, entitled 
“Note on Symbolism ’, consists of a large extract 
from a prose essay written by Blok in 1910, 
which is probably as satisfactory a way as any 
_ of telling us what the poet was trying to achieve 
in his poetry. : 
_ There are, however, two Bloks. There is the 
poet, who, like Eliot, re-created for his genera- 
_ tion the language of poetic diction. Blok’s whole 
_ being was in his poetry. As Sir Cecil says, he was 
“not a systematic thinker, with a clear cut 
philosophy’, but ‘a visionary, and at the same 
time a splendid musical instrument, receiving 
impulses of many tones and colours and return- 
ing them with spontaneous resonance in verses 
_ of incredible harmony and infinite variety’; or, 
to quote Sir Maurice Bowra, he could ‘ re-create 
in his hearers that almost audible music which 
he knew when inspiration descended’. Music, 
colour; and I would add a further quality which 
_ Pasternak, in a moving cycle of as yet unpub- 
lished poems dedicated to Blok, stresses above 
_ all—absolute freedom and sincerity of feeling. 
So long as there are poets writing in Russian, 
- Blok will be studied and honoured. He is indeed 
_ still honoured even by the regime which did so 
much by its inhumanity and lack of imagination 
to destroy him—much, I suppose, as Franco’s 
regime honours the poetry of Lorca, whom his 
: thugs ‘once murdered. 
It is the poet with whom Sir Cecil is mostly 
concerned. We must be grateful to him for his 
_ accurate and literal versions of the poems which 
“he provides. They do not convey the depth of 
beauty of the originals—but can. any translation 
of poetry do that? Could The Waste Land be 
rendered in Russian with any hope of conveying 
"the variety of styles, moods, rhythms and 


which occupies something of the same position 


in Russian poetry? 


undertones, obscurities and all? Can we there- 
fore expect more in a translation of The Twelve, — 


There is also another Blok, the intellectual, the | boos 


“child of the terrible years’ of anticipated catas- 
trophe, of the cataclysm to come which would 
at once destroy and create anew. Blok was in 


no sense a politician, but when the Bolsheviks — 


came to power he felt instinctively that he 
belonged at their side. His vision told him that 
beneath the ugly exterior shone the light of 
future joy and justice—that is, after all, the 
symbolism of Christ at the head of the Red - 
Guards in The Twelve, which so horrified 
Blok’s friends that it permanently alienated 
some of them from him. Then come the dis- 
illusionment, the despair, the disintegration, and 
death. A moving account by the poet Ivanov 


shows Blok at the end almost demented by — 


remorse at having written The Twelve. I 
think that is too simple as an explanation. 
Readers of Dr. Zhivago will now be better able 
to understand the love-hate relationship with the 
Bolsheviks of a sensitive and sincere man, as— 
seen through the eyes of a poet who was himself 
of Blok’s stature. 

If a political scientist may venture to att 
in where poets have trodden with such delicate 
care, I would hazard the opinion that the 
Bolshevik revolution really had two faces. 
One was the myth of ‘Soviet power’, of the 
simple people running their own lives hungeneien 
spontaneously and primitively, in order to 
put an end to injustice and cruelty forever. 
The other was the reality of Lenin’s organiza- 
tional framework—the party boss, the police- 
man, the spy, the agitator, the official lies, 
the omnipresent party discipline. In 1917 there 
were many who saw only the myth, and fol- 
lowed Lenin because they had persuaded them- 
selves that he too saw the future as they did. 
When the reality became apparent, the politi- 
cians mostly tended to accommodate themselves 
to it, at any rate for a time, while the poets 
ended in suicide, drink, despair or silence. We 
must hope that someone will some day write 
a full biography of Blok, the child of his age. 
Meanwhile Sir Cecil has provided a welcome 
introduction to Blok the poet. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


Agony of the Congo. By Ritchie Calder. 
Gollanez. 16s. 


‘Every night’, says Mr. Calder, ‘I would look 
out of my window and see Congolese National 
Army soldiers prowling around the hotel, either 
guarding Mifisters or hunting for them. One 
was never sure which; neither were the 
Ministers’. In that phrase one gets something 
of the atmosphere of the Congo since its dis- 
integration last summer—the total uncertainty, 
the uneasy fears, which are now part of its 
daily life. 

For disintegration there has been, and not 
only in the political field. Mr. Calder’s ten- 
thousand-mile journey through the country has 
produced frightening proof of what has been 
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Thomas Mann: 


going on since the breakdown of law and ae 
and the flight of the Belgian administrators. 
Not only has there been civil war and the 
terrorism of the undisciplined Army, but 


famine, the threat of pestilence, and the steady 


undermining of all the foundations on which a 
civilized country could be built. 

It is here, as Mr. Calder rightly insists, that 
the United Nations has been doing its most 
valuable work. Too much attention, he claims, 
has been given to its political embarrassments 
in the Congo, and too little to its great efforts 
to keep the structure of the country from 
falling to pieces. Its specialized agencies—such 
as the World Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization—have sent out 
experts who are now doing much to fill the gap 
left by the departure of the Belgians, often at 
great risk to themselves. Their task has covered 


everything from the provision of seeds to the 


management of the radio system. Without them, 
the present disaster would have been tenfold 
‘worse. 

Mr. Calder himself hopes that these activities 
will help the Congolese people ‘to discover 
their own destiny and .. . to work out their 
own salvation’. A doubt, however, persists. The 
political aspect does remain all-important, for 
the Congolese have proved themselves as un- 
ready for government as for anything else, and 
yet the United Nations must maintain the 
fiction that it is dealing with a recogmizable 
government, and is in the Congo only at its 
invitation. The United Nations, as such, has 
no authority to govern or to take major 
decisions in the Congo, and with that disability 
its task will be difficult indeed. 

LIONEL FLEMING 


A Sketch of My Life. By Thomas Mann. 
Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
Letters to Paul Amann, 

1915-52. Edited by Herbert Wegener. 
Secker and Warburg. 30s. 
Thomas Mann’s brief review of his life was first 
published in a limited edition in 1930, so this 
is his life minus a quarter of a century. Not that 


it matters, What he did afterwards is of a piece 
_with what he did before, so the Sketch (trans- 


lated by H. T. Lowe-Porter) is in essence com- 
plete and characteristic. The same attitude 
emerges again and again when he lets his fiction 
speak for him. ‘I love order’, he tells us here, 


‘love it as nature, as a profoundly legitimate 


necessity, as the inner fitness and clear corre- 
spondence of a productive plan of life’. 
tion and fear of disorder. His relationship to 
romanticism, he writes to Paul Amann in 1951, 
‘can be reduced to my relationship to sickness, 
which I, with Nietzsche, have always regarded 


_ very highly as a source of creativity ’. This is his 
' productive tension. 


Paul Amann was an Austrian philologist 
and cultural historian., He first wrote to Mann 
in 1915, from active service to dispute some 


points in Mann’s essay ‘Thoughts in War’, 


which had appeared in the Neue Rundschau. 
There was a fertile exchange of letters until July 


1918, then a quarrel and a break until 1935. 


Most of the letters in the present volume (trans- 
lated by Richard and Clara Winston) date from 
that first period, 1915-18. There are a few from 


_ the years 1935-37 and a few from 1948-52, 


Such" 
assertive love can spring only from the fascina- 


“When Amann wrote to him, Thomas Mann — 


was at work on his Reflections of a Non- 
Political Man. This was his war effort, a defence 


of German nationalism, Non-political? ‘I hate 


democracy ’, he writes to Amann in 1916, ‘ and 
so I hate politics, for it is the same thing ’. Paul 
Amann,. as friend and translator of Romain 
Rolland, felt a deep sympathy for French cul- 
ture and democratic ideas. The clash of minds 


proved stimulating. Mann, a genuinely open 


inquirer, protests that ‘whoever thinks he has 
hold of the truth cannot be a lover of truth’. 
He will never become the slave of his thoughts, 
for he believes that ‘ nothing merely thought and 
said is true, and that only form is unassailable ’. 

He wonders if the artist is an intellectual being 


at all. The war is not a mere incident but ‘an> 


upheaval of all inner and outer things’, and he 
claims to have foreseen it in his artistic concep- 
tions: ‘ Look at Death in Venice! Good or bad 
—but is there a book that could stand in its 
place as more pertinent to the times? ’ 
These letters are valuable and pleasing. They 
throw light on his fiction, they soften the 
“severity of the Reflections, they show his un- 
compromising honesty. He could change his 
opinions, but only because he could not change 

his basic moral attitude. 

Ipris PARRY 


Archaeology in the Holy Land 
By Kathleen Kenyon. Benn.. 36s. 


Somewhere about 7800 B.c. a Mesolithic people 
of hunters and harpooners and food-gatherers 
established a shrine by the foundation spring 
of the later Jericho. In 588 B.c, the Babylonians 
ransacked Jerusalem and destroyed the Judean 
kingdom. Miss Kenyon sketches the intervening 
archaeological record, so far as it goes (and it 
goes further every season)—seven thousand years 
of artifact and inference within some 300 pages. 
Such an interim report of cultures which rise, 

~ blend, fall, and are replaced, cannot have been 
very easy to write, or compile, or compress; 
and it is certainly a difficult book to read. 

Miss Kenyon™begins by remarking that ‘to 
God-fearing Victorian England, the Land of 
the Bible was a potential source of interest 
exceeding the still rather shadowy empires of 
Assur-bani-pal and Sargon or Thothmes and 
Rameses’/ She ends a little impatiently (or so 
it seems) in those-chapters more strictly about 
the Holy Land, as if she felt that the emphasis 


required of her was hardly warranted by a cul- . 


ture so provincial and poor, for the most part, 


and so derivative, and with so little to show in 


the way of art. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


The Other Armada. By A. Temple Patterson. 
Manchester University Press. 30s. 
The attempted Franco-Spanish invasion of 1779 


has understandably been overshadowed by the - 


American War of Independence, and Mr. 
Patterson is to be congratulated for having pro- 
duced, with admirable scholarship, its definitive 
history. Compared with Hitler’s this brain-child 
of de Broglie (assisted by the renegade Scotsman 


Hamilton) was a gentlemanly affair. Hostages 


would be seized only to ensure the lives of the 
-invaders if defeated; Britain was not to be 
destroyed or even occupied for long, but merely 


humbled and—the price cf Spanish participation ; 
—deprived of Gibraltar and Minorca. 


news while travelling slowly lost nothing in 


The Origin of English Place Names = 


1 paper the iat was : toneidabie 
first time since 1690 an enemy fleet 7 
ing anything the Admiralty could produce’ saile d 
up the Channel and approached Plymouth s 
closely that French prisoners of war seized boats iS 
and attempted to row out. The army was in 4 
America, the Channel ‘squadron commanded by 
a slow and elderly admiral. Not suprisingly 
there was consternation in the West and, as” 


the travelling, in the capital, The concern of 
his ministers however did not infect George III, — 
who a year later was to show such calmness 
during the Gordon Riots and who now trusted 
confidently ‘ to the hand of Povidence ’, Without - 
knowing the reasons he was justified, Un-~ 
suspected by those anxious watchers on ‘Mount — 
Edgecumbe or his own ministers, the invading — 
fleet was (Mr. Patterson writes) ‘almost at the 
end of its tether and powerless’. To the weak> 
ness of divided command and conflicting am- 
bitions had been added (as a result of contrary — 
winds keeping it too long at sea) disease. 

The last laugh lay with Britain. As the author 


| 
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points out expenditure on this campaign ‘con- — 


tributed not a little to the ultimate bankruptcy 


_ of the French finances’; and so, he might have ~ 


added, to the French Revolution. 
WW. BARING PEMBERTON 


By P. H. Reaney. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 32s. 
In ‘ The River’s Tale’ Kipling wrote. 

Up I go and end my run f 
At Tide-end- Tows, which is Teddington: 

He was wrong: Teddington means ‘ the tun of 
Teotta’s people’. But then Kipling was, amongst — 
other things, a journalist, and Dr. Reaney is 
rightly severe about the unhappy invention of 
journalists, and particularly local journalists, 
when it comes to the explanation of English 
names, Local antiquaries are worse, and roman- 
tic visitors see ghosts of armies at every place 
beginning with ‘ Battle’ (there was also an old 
Saxon bore called Baedel) or sentimentalize over 
the destruction of mythical Danes at Slaughter- 
ford (the ‘ford by the blackthorns ’), 
_ But then a lot of water has passed under the 
bridge (brigg, or sometimes from ‘ bridd’, which 
means birds) since our grandfathers all possessed 
in their libraries Words and Places, that 
admirably readable book by Canon Isaac Taylor, 
of York, who wrote ‘the study of local names 
can, as yet, hardly claim the dignity of a 
science’. He did his best to elevate it, but in- | 


_ eluded some howlers of his own in the process: 
_ Shotover, in Oxfordshire, from a phantom 
~-Norman-French Chateau Vert, 
_ from a Bough Walter, or Bungay in Suffolk 
from Bon Gué. No wonder Dr. Reaney starts 


Bridgewater 


his book by saying ‘More nonsense. has been 
written on place-names than on any subject 
except, perhaps, that of surnames’; He can 
afford to say so, since his own recent Dictionary 
of British Surnames has been properly received 
as the best scholarly work of its kind that in- 


- cludes individual and up to date research. 


There is now plenty of scholarly and up to 


‘date material about place-names as well, much 


of it condensed in the fourth (1960) edition of 


- the Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place — 


Names, compiled by Mr. Eilert Ekwall. There 
are also the works of on Bogie 
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than ‘‘sale” prices, all the year 
round | 
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IVY BENNETT ~ 
Delinquent and 
Neurotic Children 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


This investigation, which is based on pro- 
longed and intensive study of roo cases from 
- a rural Child Guidance service, compares 
the character and case histories of 
delinquent and neurotic children with a 
view to determining some of the 
characteristics of their emotional develop- 
ment and assesses the conditions under which 
delinquent or neurotic behaviour occurs. 

455. 


| MELANIE KLEIN 
Our Adult World and its 


Roots in Infancy 


This new work is a brief but comprehensive 
statement of the psycho-analytic findings 
and theories of Melanie Klein. It has been 
designed to show their relevance to the 
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attempted, — 
-summit done 


7IMENES . . . I did it once! My 
_ intellectual Everest, its all but 

virgin snows marked by one wavering 
trail of yeti-like footprints. But the 
Ximenes crossword, to tumble meta- — 
phors, is like smoking: either you 
don’t or you are an addict. Most — 
solvers are regulars. And when I 
learned that several friends of mine 
had polished the thing off in an even- 
ing, I turned to the Everyman one 
and the regular visual contentment of | 
a full diagram. 

(Talking about crosswords, and . 
switching images once more, did you 
enjoy the Omnibus Swimming Bath — 
in the Christmas number of The 
Observer? I hope so. Designed for 
those who like to splash about a bit, 
get their hair wet, blow bubbles and ~ 
try a number of fancy strokes, this 
generous notion was strictly a once- 
in-a-whiler, I’m told.) 


ONPI 


Lately I have found a new drug, 
habit-forming also for all I know, in 
The Observer Brain Twister—a — 
mathematical or cryptographic prob- 
lem of wide variety, with which there 

“is no question of partial success. 
Suppose your life depended on a 
correct answer... 


ja eV abe 
Happily it doesn’t, and so, digging 
smy heels into the flanks of a new 
analogy, I can liken all Observer 
_ puzzles to green olives and pickled 
gherkins, kickshaws, side-dishes at the 
weekly banquet of Observer news and 
views. The protein in Mammon’s 
City article is rarish, surface-grilled; 
in The Nation’s Business it is simply 
very well done. The Profile, depending 
on the subject, may be anything from: 
a juicy rabbit pie to a haunch of. 
venison. : 
Whole wheat bread and the best 
butter for the editorial comment. 
Flummery from Paul Jennings. Ozone 
and mixed vitamins in Chris Brasher’s ° 
new Leisure page (a dish you’ll find on 
no other menu in the world). Rose 
petal and eschscholtzia salad from 
V. Sackville-West. Lawrence Hill for 
(bacon and) beans. A piercing, in- 
definable flavour from Gardner’s . 
small square cartoon mouthful. ; 
From summits to sumptuousness in 
six imperceptible steps. No wonder 
Pendennis’s title is ‘Table Talk’. 
Pull up a chair and unbutton your 
waistcoat for next Sunday’s Observer. 
JBL. 


‘ 


3 REEVES’S Collected Poems are the fruit 
of a long and devoted career and one respects 
the achievement. There is not a poem here that 
hasn’t been felt or laboured over, and the per- 
sonality that comes through is ‘most attractive, 
"sensitive and humane. One would like to praise 
| the volume more than one can. For it does after 
all Jack something essential, and that is a sense 
of direction or development. It’s really more 
_ of an anthology than a Collected Poems. There 
_is no central poetic discovery, no unique co- 
incidence of subject and style. *If you look at 
even the best of the poems you feel that the 
Betdiects are too general; they are ‘ permanent’ 
_ subjects, sitting poetical targets, and the bullets 
glance off them without penetrating. The design 
of the poems is often fresh, the weakness lies in 
the flat and unilluminated epithets; mazes are 
bewildering, earth, air and water are for the 
child a vast and glittering trinity. Mr. Reeves’s 
_ frontal attacks on large themes, therefore, seem 
to me to fail. The successes, such as ‘ Speech- 
Tess’, “To Norman Cameron 1905-1953’ and 
‘Old ‘Crabbed Men’, are the deliberately -mar- 
ginal poems, where taste, skill and practised 
-sureness are able to isolate. and subdue their 
_ subjects. : 
Alan Sillitoe’s début’t as a “poet is a loca 
- Skeltonic piece of flyting (something like ‘ Speke, 
Parrot’) against his foes the rats: statistical rats 
; in government, rats with slide-rules in the uni- 
: _ yersities, rats who dope you with television and 


_ seaside weekends, rats who want to get you killed - 


by hydrogen bombs. It’s a sort of Aldermaston 
poem, and all the high-hearted conviction and . 
fa ny hats can’t stop one from thinking it a 
bit soft-headed. There is a strong likeness 
7 between Sillitoe’s proletarian tory anarchism and 
t-class kind. They both fail to focus 
enemy—that faceless, merciless hell-crew 
; want to make you fill in forms. Sillitoe’s 
lies in the s waste-land where 
it played 
ty-nosed bottle-chasing Seaeetasoed kid. 
_ theme of Saturday Night and 
g was that we live in a better 
st a bad memory), its 
"Ss. boys, the wild deni- © 
3S pose who spent the 


oa 


me ee. of the aeviendl. esdics Fist 3 
. To these results his own contribution 
derable. Place-names provide material for 
: they show the distribution of popula- 


districts, or the extent and period of 
ee even Penetration. They tell of early 


fest rating (to ee Kipling) Pook. 
‘They help in the identification of Roman roads 


Gs in the glasshouse and tunnelled next door 
_for their liquor. It celebrates the wild energies 
‘of the proletariat—a sentimental and reactionary 
“myth. (The novel, indeed, far from being revolu- 
tionary, turns out to be about acceptance and 
conformity.) The myth has some strength in the 
novel, but in the poem it just makes for muddle. 
‘Does-he want to blow us all up or to save us 
from being blown up? He hasn’t focused the 
“enemy and his verse doesn’t focus either. The 
-zanyness and ribaldry aren’t really liberated and 
Skeltonic; the energy flags, the rhythm has ro 
idea where it’s going, the language drifts (like 
his purpose) between concentrated metaphor and 
loose parody and doggerel. There’s an occasional 
striking line in both this poem and the rest of 
_the volume, but nothing worked out or 
oS 
_ The pleasure in reading K. W. Gransden’s 
leckatt volume is in hearing an indisputably con- 
temporary voice. The collection is slight, even 
scrappy; what holds it together is less a style 


_ than a scrupulous determination to work out the 


problems presented by a given poem. Listen, for 
‘instance, to the delicate and flexible rhythm of 
‘ Flowers’ 

_ I remember, as a child, 

"Picking gentle convolvulus, knowing how soon it 

would die. : 
os would not trespass against such flowers now. 
_—a rhythm and line which are carried through 
faultlessly. The tone of the poems is rueful 
and urban. The author sees himself (and not 
_only in ‘The Absurd Man’) as a melancholy 
“clown, | ‘Lord of the custard-pies, the fallen 
_ trousers’ , elegiac and self-derisive, obsessed by 
time, celebrant of the bedsitter and the deferred 
hope. (The shadow of Prufrock lies over the 
volume.) The poems, though conversational in 
manner, fall most naturally into the shape of 
ballads or songs, anonymous expressions of a 
personal melancholy, as in the fine ‘The Last 
Picnic’. I am not quite so happy about the 
-sonnet-sequence. The sonnet seems in the past 
to have been most suited either to the monu- 
mental or to the courtly and playful, neither of 
‘them veins present-day poets are much at home 
in. It is a form of public address, and when 
_ modern poets use it one has the feeling they 
see togging themselves up for some occasion. 


mx iat 


initiated into ‘such Bpedial Piendicicits as «Grime 
ston hybrids’. ; 
This is not perhaps so Padabie as was old 


Canon Isaac Taylor’s book. It does not extract — 
and list the various elements of names so simply - 
as he did, and no doubt the qualifications now — 
necessary would make that impossible. It does, — 


instead, provide a workmanlike introduction to 


an abeteeeae and still developing form of word . 


settlements, They illustrate social condi- history. 
* -  €, J. PENNETHORNE HUGHES 
Roe J a | 
a ; ca New Poetry 
as a an - hits es 
ie Collected Poems, 1929-1959. By James Geavesi Heinemann. 21s. 


a The Rats and other poems. By Alan Sillitoe. W. H. Allen. 15s. 
Any Day. By K. W. Gransden. Abelard-Schuman. 8s. 6d. ; 
Some Poems of EH. Ww. “Meyerstein, selected by Maurice Wollman. Neville Spearman. 15s. 


Their lines go gnomic and marmoreal, when 


they are more at home with the tentative and 
flexible. There is something toa square about 
an opening like 

Men’s hearts have slums like cities . .. 

The best things in these sonnets come, I think, 
when the form is employed dramatically, as in 

For every man such dark discovery waits. 

And they for it. One night it comes. Tonight. 

As a man E. H. W. Meyerstein sounds appall- 
ing, but in a way rewarding, like someone out 
of Aubrey; a full-scale grotesque with no com- 
punction about acting out his manias. (Though 
with a substantial private income he never went 
tc dinner with friends without taking a bag, 


hoping for the gift of an orange or a piece of 


cake.) As a poet there is not so much to be said 
for him. He has simply not enough disinterested- 
ness for successful creation. The personal slant 
—the grudge, the complaint, the escapism, the 
self-justification—is always too near the surface 
of his poems. I think indeed that his resort to 
the most debased Georgian poeticisms—his 
flutings far and street illumination wan—was all 
a part of his masochistic life-hatred, just as his 
hymning of nature was the direct reflection of 
his misanthropy. Yet there was talent there; 
whether it was more hampered or fostered by his 
crippling temperament I don’t know. There is 
one poem in this selection (‘The Downpour ’) 
which is both exquisite and almost comically 
expressive of his nihilism and misanthrophy. 
(When he tells the rain to drown the cot and 
the garden he means it all too literally.) 

One plaintive wren’s call pricks the drench, 

The neighbour chimes are ceasing; 

Up well the sweet syringa stench, 

My inmost glee releasing. 

My ears are dripping like the leaves, 

My eyelashes now darken; 

O loveliest peal of rain on eaves, 

For ever could I harken. 

Drown cot, drown garden, drown them whole, 

Leave not a stalk unbending! 

Such respite for the withered soul 

Is as a god descending. 
If one wants to understand and think well of 
Meyerstein, this is a poem to help one. 

P, N. FuRBANK 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Hail and Farewell 


THE PROGRAMME of the week, not for technical 
excellence or for the organization which brought 
it to our screens less than twenty-four hours 
after the events it depicted but for its implica- 
tions, was undoubtedly the N.B.C. film of 
President Kennedy’s inauguration (“The New 
President’, January 21). Whether we like it or 
not, John FE. Kennedy, aged forty-three, of Irish 
ancestry and twentieth-century American up- 
bringing, ambitious, forceful, demagogic, ideal- 
istic, holds a large part of our future, as well 
as his countrymen’s and half the world? s, in his 
boyish freckled hands. 

Watching the informal ceremony (what a 
blessing that superstition is out of fashion: the 
Romans would have been aghast at the awful 
portent of that burning podium) one could not, 
for all our sakes, but wish him well, fervently 
and with fingers crossed. Robin Day, explaining 
what was happening with his customary brisk- 
ness, produced a memorable phrase. Kennedy, 
he said, was enjoying the inaugural parade, but 
he knew that on his desk in the White House 
there was~‘an agenda of anxiety’. In this age 
of pictures words still have a unique power to 
please. 

Technical difficulties prevented our seeing, the 
Previous evening, an American tribute to the 
outgoing President. The B.B.C.’s presumably 
hurriedly composed substitute seemed to me to 
do the job well (January 20). The magic of 
Ike’s personality never touched all of us in 
Britain, even lightly. According to Richard 
Dimbleby and the evidence of the cameras in 
this programme, we are a small minority of 
untouchables. 

Father O’Flynn of Cork is a great man in his 
kind. To give in half an hour a balanced im- 
pression of his work for the people, and particu- 
larly the children, of Cork over half a century 
could not have been easy. James Buchan and 
Gordon Mackay, of the B.B.C. Film Unit, Scot- 
land, who between them directed and produced 
“It Happened to Me’ (January 17), wisely con- 
centrated on one of this grand old priest’s many 
activities—his teaching children and youths to 
act Shakespeare, not only for the pleasure and 
achievement of acting but, indirectly, as a means 


: The Woke Forest ’, a film by Eric Ashby: left, two hen red-backed shrikes disputing the possession of a nest where Bows had 
laid eggs; right, a vixen with her cubs 


From ‘It Happened to Me’ 
watching. the children he teaches performing a 


: above, Father O’Flynn 


Shakespearean play; right, one of his 
at a rehearsal 


pupils 


John Cura 


of overcoming defects of speech and social be- 
haviour. Hywel Davies filled in the gaps with 
a reverence which did not stop short of genu- 
flexion. 

Here was a man we were all surely glad to 
know, and not only for the demonstration of 
how the part of the tipsy Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek should be played. To witness the triumph 
in the eyes of a youth with a terrible stammer 
who, after some weeks of Father O’Flynn’s 
tuition, cried out in loud, unstuttering voice, ‘I 
will play Hamlet one day!’ was one of tele- 
vision’s moving experiences. 

The producers and script-writer of ‘ This Is 
Your Life’ (January 16) could have learnt a 
thing or two from Buchan and Mackay about 
distilling the essence of a man’s life into thirty 
minutes. With Sir Alan Herbert as their sub- 
ject they had a chance to include some of the 
most genuinely interesting characters and per- 
sonalities of our time. They did not take it. 
Scarcely necessary, in these days, to state that 
one they did include was the inevitable Lord 
Boothby, who by now must have popped up in 
just about every television programme there is, 
except possibly ‘ Watch With Mother’, 

‘Panorama’ was in fine contentious fettle on 
January 16. Robin Day reported from Louisiana, 
where he had been further investigating the 
hatreds and fears aroused by racial integration 
policies. The tape-recorded telephone threats to 


ses 


those approving integration were horribly reveal- 
ing of the intensity of those hatreds and fears. . 
In the same edition Richard Dimbleby handled 
with easy-going adroitness twenty vociferous 
parents who disapproved of a school, featured in 
the previous week’s ‘Panorama’, where boys 
are crammed for the eleven-plus exam. Most of 
the parents had understandable if not entirely 
logical reasons for their attitude, but- what are 
we to make of a headmaster who maintained 
that for boys to work really hard at their les- 
sons for eight or nine hours a day, six days a 
week, and in the holidays, was reprehensible 
because it gave them an unfair advantage over 
those who did not? 

In quiet contrast to altercation there was a 
pleasing nature film on January 19—‘ The Un- 
known Forest’, containing good shots of badgers 
in daylight, foxes and cubs, buzzards, a pair of 
Dartford warblers, and a trio of red-backed 
shrikes. Eric Ashby and William Morris were 
the painstaking photographers, and Johnny 
Morris delivered some light-hearted anthropo- 
morphic comments. 

‘Land of the Sherpas’ (January 20) gave us 
some superb pictures of Nepal and the Hima- 
laya, taken in the course of the Daily Mail- 
sponsored expedition to find the ‘ abominable 
snowman’. How did this come to be included 
in Armand-and Michaela Denis’s series, ‘ Safari 
to Asia’? They were in Africa at the time, and 
seem to have had no- 
thing to do with the 
making of the film 
except for M. Denis’s 
uninspired commentary 
dubbed on afterwards. 

PETER PouND 


DRAMA 


Style and Content 


THE STYLE OF a literary 
work adapted for tele- 
vision sometimes 
triumphs more tellingly 
than its contents. The 
reason for this may well 
be a proof that, whereas 
our outward trappings, 
our mannerisms, the 
way we express our-_ 
Selves, may alter quite 


ae 


_ of love, was carried on with great 
intensity allied to economy of 


stranger. Though he was the 


husband, his own dilemma was 
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considerably from age to age, beneath them all 
human nature remains constant. At any rate, 
im the adaptation of Persuasion by Mr. Michael 
Voysey and Miss Barbara Burnham, the final 
episode of which was screened on January 20, 
the most memorable and satisfactory part of the 
presentation was the perfection of the style. 
This was not confined to the dress, mannerisms, 
and feel of the whole, but—and this carried 
greater dramatic weight—was also evident’ in 
the care in choosing the right phrases, the 
proper modes of expressing emotions, if that is 
the word for such carefully controlled feelings. 

After all, any work, no matter what its literary 
worth, can be dolled up in a visually stunning 
way by first-class directors and designers. How 
quintessentially Edwardian, albeit in theatrical 
terms, is Mr. Cecil Beaton’s breathtaking Ascot 
scene in My Fair Lady, a play in itself of no 
enormous merit, other than in its songs. 

All the same, as a dramatization of Jane 
Austen’s novel, I am afraid that this presentation 
failed. This was all the more disappointing since 
the first episode had held such promise, the 
promise of an enhancement of the quality of the 
interior life of the novel—for which I have 
Particular affection—by the tangible forms of 
action, appearance, and speech. Unfortunately, 
the hope was not fulfilled; in retrospect I see 
that the promise arising from the first episode 
really only came about because, from the point 
of view of the adapters, doubtless this part 
suffered from what would normally be con- 
sidered a fault; namely, diffuseness. As it was, 
then, the remaining episodes so compressed the 
story that incidents followed each other with 
the celerity and inconsequence of a film pro- 
jected at far too great a speed. 

Still, the acting was almost always beautifully 
apposite and restrained. The principal exception 
was, surprisingly, Mr. Paul Daneman who was 
altogether too withdrawn. From .Miss Daphne 
Slater’s Anne, gently doe-like in her candour, 
through the bluff, stout sea-dog of Mr. William 
Mervyn’s admiral to the odious Sir Walter 
Elliot of Mr. George Curzon, finely held in all 
his grotesquely snobbish absurdity just this side 
of parody, the rest of the cast gave distinction 
to an at least always enjoyable series. 

By a fluke—I cannot conceive the planners 
arranging such a comparison—on the day before 
(January 19) M. Armand Salacrou’s Margaret 
was performed in a translation by Miss Marjorie 
Deans. Here was a concision appropriately 
applied; and although a mere thirty-five minutes 
long, it brought to the viewers the sense of a 
well-explored full-length drama. 

The opening sentences swiftly 
and capably briefed us. After that 
the struggle by the blind dying 
man to prevent his daughter-in- 
law from marrying for the second 
time, and its implicit reflections 
on the different meanings or kinds 


expression. The weakness in the 
Play was in the character of the 


means whereby the daughter re- 
gained her love for her dead 


at in insufficiently overt 
terms for his value as a symbol or 

another aspect of love to be 
slearly understood. And his 
ty was not helped by his 
s being but reflections to 
man’s questions. 

Miss Naomi Capon directed it 

mpetently, relying on low-key 
for atmosphere, and Mr. 
i James as the old man held 


preitus 


_ our attention in the obsessed, bel- 
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ligerent patriarch. 

Off Centre (Sunday), by Mr. John 
Elliot, was a lively, constantly enter- 
taining, occasionally rambling film 
of a play which had none the less 
much to illustrate on the theme of 
the individual, his place as a cog in 
society's great spinning machine, and 
his existence as -a creature standing 
apart from the blundering, haphazard 
progress of a giant lost in a world. 
ever more incomprehensible. 

Since I myself believe in the in- 
alienable rights of the individual 
except in so far as the exercising 
of this prerogative interferes with 
another’s position, my sympathies 
were wholeheartedly in tune with the 
scientist who had no time for com- 
promise, who would not tolerate 
unseeing stupidity, and who refused 
to adjust his values to a level lower 
than his own high standard. Oppos- 
ing him on humanitarian grounds 
was the wife of his dead son. She 
sympathized with her father-in-law’s 
beliefs but, aware of society’s strength 
when attrition was the duelling 
weapon, counselled _compromise, a 
compromise which must make the 
worst of all worlds. 

As the scientist, mostly irascible, 
though by turns _- sardonically 
humorous and gruffly kind, Mr. Cec 
Linder had a king-size part which by 
skilful identification with the charac- 
ter he built into a jumbo-size pack by the end. 
As the young wife, Miss Joan Sims, mostly 
restraining her penchant for the revue double- 
take, though close-ups sometimes betrayed her, 
gave a full, spirited account of someone pre- 
pared, when necessary, to give as good as she 
got. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Foreign Fun 


THE TRANSLATION of comedy from one language 
into another has more difficult traps within it 
than the mere problem of language. There are 
also the serious differences of cultures to be 
coped with, particularly those concerned with 


Cec Linder as Joe Hunter and Joan Sims as Mavis Hunter in Off Centre 
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Daphne Slater as Anne Elliot and Derek Blomfield as William 
Elliot in the third episode of Jane Austen’s Persuasion 


marriage, sex, property, and domination within 
the family. It has been observed that part of the 
awkwardness of transferring psycho-analysis to 
the English has been due to the culture pattern 
in which Freud grew up—the fact that Vien- 
nese families of his date were more father- 
dominated than ours. As some of the power 
of comedy lies in release from or rebellion 
against social conventions, a joke against one 
set of chains may fall flat with an ‘audience 
differently bound or swaddled. 

We used to like French farce, carefully so 
labelled, but are not so quick to see jests about 
arranged marriages and official mistresses. Shaw 
had a difficult time explaining to us that women 
were braver, cleverer, and more ruthless than 
men. And Pirandello is more subtle and far 
more foreign. 

Its Only a Foke, by Luigi Pirandello, trans- 
lated by Frederick May and pro- 
duced by William Glen-Doepel 
(Home Service, January 16), was 
exceedingly interesting but emo- 
tionally confusing. Passages which 
might have had a Mediterranean 
or even Parisian audience smiling 
quietly seemed melancholy or even 
cruel in English. Gasparina 
Torretta (Hilda Schroeder), the 
kindly, gentle keeper of a boarding 
house, who had resigned herself to 
being mocked and bullied by a 
crew of tedious, dirty old men, 
began by being too pitiful. But 
then we don’t find plain spinsters 
uproariously funny since the days 
of W. S. Gilbert, and the funni- 
ness of female slaveys is not what 
it was. Of course, Pirandello was 
on the woman’s side, but the men 
seemed monstrous. Then there was 
the dashing Memmo Speranza 
(Richard Pasco), the romantic 
esprit fort to be admired for his 
conquests and evasion of the 
fetters of marriage, but also to be 
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: ; Backed for vanity and childishness. We islagilers: 


have always had trouble in envying and in see- 
ing the joke about Don Juan. I was dense 
enough to be very slow in recognizing why 


Speranza suddenly decided to turn his cad’s 


marriage of convenience into a real one, It 


J wasn’t that Gasparina had turned pretty or that 


‘ 


Barranco (Ernest Milton) pompously wanted 
her, Just that she had kept the bargain of an 


‘unconsummated joke marriage, was still a virgin, 


- and must therefore truly love the infant hero. 


‘These foreigners, really! 

The cast struck me as sadly confused whether 
to. be farcical or tragic. Virgadamo (Philip 
Leaver) had to be horrid and ga-ga and touch- 
ing in his appeals for ‘a good laugh’, but he 
might have slipped _ out of Strindberg. And 
Barranco’s old man’s love and loyalty skidded 


between Pantaloon slapstick and Pagliacci melo- r 
~drama. 


_ Another engagement in the war between men 
and women as they conduct it theatrically on 
the Continent arrived in Two Mothers by 
Miguel de Unamuno (Third Programme, 
January 18). This was translated by Angel 
Flores and, adapted and produced by Cedric 
Messina from a long short story or nouvelle. 
It had irony but no laughter and some long 
slabs of ‘ psychological ’ 


_ chanted by the narrator (Harold Pinter). The 


’ Weller’s ‘Beware of widows’ 
_ footnote saying especially if they also happen 
-to be barren and given to witchcraft. 


~ and was bad at business. 


‘moral would appear to have been the elder 
with a Spanish 


- The hero, Don Juan (Rolf Lefebvre), wanted 


his mum really or a dominating mother-sub- 
_ stitute. 
- Browne), knew just how to dominate lover- 
' infants and was good at business. 
_ goodish wife, Berta (Vanessa Redgrave), wanted 


The witch-widow, Raquel (Coral 


And the 


a rescuable husband-son, but admired the witch 
The whole affair 
rested on the power of child-bearing women, the 


_ sexual vulnerability of the sons of matriarchs 
- and, in the last resort, the local law of inheritance.- - 


’ Witchcraft and bitchcraft were side-issues. Hell 


yawned ‘for Don Juan, and so, apologetically, 
did I. Much of the agony arose from the basic 
assumption that it is surprising for ladies to run 


- rings round gentlemen and the equally naive 


notion that virtuous potential matrons are sure 
to come to a bad end as a consequence of their 
natural admiration for man-eaters. As is custom- 
ary, dramatization of a web of. rather fancy 
motivation forced its crudities into the open. 

The Chinese Bowl by Edward Gough (Home 
Service, January 21) was a short play of con- 
siderable promise. The extreme cunning of 


antique dealers and the avaricious dream of dis- © 


covering hidden masterpieces amongst junk is a 


. well-established part of our folk-lore. Mr. Gough 


made fun of it fairly. His main characters were 
credible and his twist in the tail was ingenious 
and surprising. We must certainly hear more 
from him and at greater length. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Live Words 
THIS HAS BEEN an encouraging week. 
The Times Literary Supplement has 
suddenly recognized that ‘ we live in an 
age of dialogue and of the spoken word ’, and 
that some of the most interesting contemporary 
writing in this country is designed for ephemeral 
media like radio. This recognition, though be- 
lated, is extremely welcome. One of the dis- 
advantages of writing for radio has always been 
that words evaporate; they are not entirely 
wasted on the desert air, but, unlike printed 


words, the spoken word is all too impermanent. 


A repeat or two, and the best of scripts is left 


exposition helpfully 


ina otras tater and it will Sones certainly 


not see print, for publishers have virtually — 
ignored this mine of material. Perhaps their 
attitude will change. Meanwhile, the Supple- 


_ment’s decision to review radio scripts adds | 


another genre, one might almost say another | 
dimension, to criticism. 

I hope that the 7.L.S. will review the script 
of ‘The Childhood’ (Third Programme, 
January 17); for if I had to pick a handful 
of feature programmes to play back to the Pilk- 
ington Committee, this would certainly be one 
of them. The thought of any ‘attempt to 
capture the “inward eye” of all children’ is 
enough to’fill one with foreboding: adults can 
be so coy, so wise after the event, so clumsy 
and unfortunate when they try the experiment. 
But here was Jessie Kesson re-living her Scottish 
childhood in city tenement and country orphan- 
age, and doing so with intense imaginative 
sympathy. The tone of voice, the attitude of 
mind rang-true;. she was ‘glad and sorry and 
angry” just as a child would have been. And 
since she also had a touch of poetry and a sense 
of what is possible with radio, her memories 
were well worth the remembering. Perhaps the 
orphanage superintendent was a trifle over- 
English, perhaps the orphanage trustees were 
soméwhat overplayed. But these were the only 
weaknesses in David Thomson’s sensitive and 
distinguished production. The repeat on 
February 4 should not be missed. 

I had high hopes that ‘ Night at Lamorran ° 
(Third Programme, January 20) would be 
equally original and impressive; but alas, this 
sort of fairy-tale about the search for a poet 
seemed a poor pseudo-Fry extravaganza. Yes, 
there were pleasant phrases here and there, but 


the words seemed to swamp the meaning, the 


point (if point there was) eluded me, and the 
programme as a whole was about as twee as a 
pottery pisky from Penzance. 

The Metropolitan Police are a ‘natural’ for 
a documentary; and, given a radio reporter of 
the Cutforth calibre, what an energetic pro- 
gramme we could enjoy! I only hope the pitch ~ 
has not been queered by ‘Ask a Policeman’ 
(Home Service, January 18). I am not saying 
it was not~ diligent; Paul Martin had raced 
round as hard as any policewoman on her 
scooter. But his hesitant manner, his awkward 
questioning, his heavy-handed planting of visual 
details suggested a novice in the days of 2LO. 
Small wonder that the interviews sounded 
gauche, the answers stiff and prepared, the 
“messages” to the public clumsily inserted. No, 
the police deserved a much 
more inspired tribute than that. 

One recurrent headache for any policeman _ 


must be the motor-cycle speedsters portrayed in 
“Burning It Up’ (Home Service, January 18). 


Mr. Royston Ellis gave a limp commentary on 


the fanatics to whom a ten-mile stretch of by- ~ 


pass and a speed of 100 m.p.h. are literally more 
important than life or death. The snatches of 
conversation recorded in transport cafés gave a 
terrifying picture of sheer recklessness, and the 


more competent, — 


Devlin » (née Ashford) gave u SO 1 
modest reminiscences. But if only Miss Slade 
(what I tell her three times must i true) would 
forget her guiding rule: toujours la -politesse. 
I’m not sure she got the most from her subject; 
she certainly spoilt the naturalness of the pro-— 
gramme with her all-too-evident Tages: College 
best manners. 

Finally, since we are told that critics should’ 
be constructive, may I offer a suggestion for ‘I 
Remember’? It would be good if the Power 
‘That Is took a tape-recorder to Kensington and 
talked to Florence Nightingale’s secretary. 
JOANNA RICHARDSON : 
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ie Operatic Experiences 

_ THE ‘BEAUTIFUL SIMPLICITY’ which 

“= Gluck, in his preface to Alceste, de- 


clared was the ideal he aimed at in his 
operas, surely found its fullest expression in 
Orpheus and Eurydice. At any rate this was the. 
quality, as I should imagine most listeners to 
the broadcast of Covent Garden’s revival of the 
opera (Third Programme, January 16) would 
agree, that dominated all others in this perform- 
ance, in which the accent was on the lyrical, 
rather than the dramatic, character of Gluck’s” 
fundamentally simple and melodious score. The 
opera had not been given at Covent Garden 
since 1953, when the title-role was sung by. 
Kathleen Ferrier, and Sir John Barbirolli con- 
ducted. For this revival another distinguished 
English contralto, Norma Procter, had been 
chosen to sing the part of Orpheus but, perhaps 
because she is more accustomed to the concert 
platform than to the operatic stage, she sounded 
as if she were not quite. at home in the part. | 
For although her voice has a rich and even 
quality, if somewhat lacking in colour, her sing- 
ing was too impersonal and unemotional to 

. express adequately the anxiety and sufferings of 
Orpheus. Elsie Morison’s clear soprano ) provided 
an excellent tonal contrast, while Jenifer Eddy 

~ was a melodious Amor. The big choruses were 
well sung, and Louis de Froment, who had come 
over specially from Paris to conduct, secured 
_some sensitive playing from the Covent Garden 
Orchestra. 

_ An operatic experience of a very different kind 
was provided in the broadcast of Hans Werner 


~ Henze’s Der Prinz von Homburg (Third, 


January 22). This was a recording of a perform- 
ance by the Hamburg State Opera, conducted 
by Leopold Ludwig, made available ‘by courtesy 
of the Norddeutscher Rundfunk. Henze, who is 
one of the best known of the young German 
_avante-garde composers, has set to vivid music 
Heinrich von Kleist’s play about the sleep- 
walking Cavalry General, the Prince of Hom- 
burg, who is condemned. to death for a breach | 
of discipline but pardoned after he has recog= 
nized the justice of his punishment; but the 
“opera suffers from a lack of stylistic unity, the 


moral was all the more pointed for being» music becoming progressively : more. anarchic as” 


implicit. 


 ’ its three acts unfold. Henze is an “atmospheric” 


Most authors would be overwhelmed if, at the composer, loving sound for-its own sake, and 


end of a lifetime, the total sales of their works 
reached the half-million mark. If, at the age of 
niné, with a fortnight’s labour. in between rice- 
pudding and nursery tea, they prodticed a 
romantic novel which holed it in one, they 
might well consider themselves an Infant 


. Phenomenon. This, in fact, was the achievement 


of Daisy Ashford, who, without intimations of 


immortality, without the merest thought of a 


publisher, tossed off The Young Visiters (pub- 
lished in 1919). The extracts we heard (Home 

Service, January 17) reminded us how delectable — 
it was. I wish I could say the same of the pro- 


‘gramme as a whole, for Mr. Frank Swinnerton — 


x x 


t 


once said that his aim was to achieve al ‘new 
kind of musical surrealism’. Be that as it may, 
this opera, at all events, seems to me to be: oa 
cisely the type of work it is impossible to lis 
to intelligently on the radio, as, although masked 
of the sounds one hears may be perfectly 
descriptive of actions and situations , that ae 
intelligible to an ‘audience in the theatre, thei cir 
justification is not always apparent to the ear 
alone. The quality of this recording was ex- 
-ceptionally good, and the performance up to the 
_ high standard one has learned to nea fro 
_ the Hamburg State Opera. : 
gains, other broadcasts of ingress 


& 
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cornelder’s present 


through four countries... . 
. the original and delightful concept of river 
cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France and 


Switzerland. 
“Armhem” 


The botels *‘Amsterdam’’ and 
carry 60-80 passengers, with every 


comfort, through the beauties of the Rhineland, 
in 8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. Fares from 
London, inclusive of many excursions, from 43 gns. 
and 65 gns.—weekly departures from April to 
cruises, 


October. Also ** Holland in the Spring ”’ 


FRE Cut out this advert. and 
send for our illus. eee 


114, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.1. GERrard 6336 
Member A.B.T.A. 


Pee ee ae me 


| YUGOTOURS 


FOR 


| YUGOSLAVIA 


with Austria - Italy - iret 


By RAIL: 14 days from only 25 gns. 
By AIR: 15 days from only 39 gns. 


anor poy Inclusive London-London 
Send now for ‘YUGOTOURS 1961’ your 
picture-packed passport to a wonderful 
holiday—tt’s FREE! 


] ABGLO-YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 


1 "107 New see —— London, W.1. 
: Telephone: HYDe Park 6184 
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Book Your Holiday 
through 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Booking Agents for all Principal Tour and 


Cruise Operators—Cooks, Poly, Frames, 


Lunns, Global, Overland, etc., etc. 


SPECIMEN OFFERS:— 
8Days 15 Days 
-Alassio £25. 6.0 £34.12.0 
Tremezzo £24. 3.0 £35. 7.0 
SPAIN —San Feliu £23.10.0 £31. 1.0 
MAJORCA —Palma - £30.17.0 
SWITZERLAND—Lucerne £23.17.0 £35. 1.0 
BELGIUM —Ostend £14. 7.0 £22. 7.0 
FRANCE —Nice £25.14.0 £37.10.0 
PORTUGAL -—Lisbon - £62.12.0 


ITALY 


Chief Booking Office: 
205 High Hethsrn, London, W.C.1. 
Tel. No, HOL 4399 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
see telephone directory 


Pickfords are Members of A.B.T.A. 


COME TO 


YUGOSLAVIA 


THIS YEAR! 


More than 40,000 British people visited Yugoslavia last year 


and enjoyed 
Dalmatian coast ( 


inland resorts (Lake Bled, etc.). 
You tan travel by chartered aircraft, and regular airline flights 


or special and 


a wide variety of holidays along the well-known 
Dubrovnik, Opatija, Crikvenica, etc.) and at 


regular trains from Great Britain. 


Boat connection from Venice (commencing April) along the 


Dalmatian Coast. 


Various organised coach tours inland and along the coast. 


Holidays in 


UGOSLAVIA 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 
Travel Agents or from 


YUGOSLAV NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


(Dept. L.2), 143 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 5243 
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between 
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BREAKFAST HERE 


These epics in stone, symbolic of 
man’s driving quest for spiritual 
truths, are living monuments to a 
deeply reflective way of life, creating 
an image profound and permanent 
. - » This is India—Ten Thousand 
Images. 


DINNER THERE 


The big jets fly you there in 
just 12 hours. A streamlined 
network of road, rail and air 
communications, and lururi- 
ous hotels with their tradAlons 
of personal attention, bring 
India’s ten thousand tmages 
within easy reach. 


ten thousand images 


Details from all TOP Travel Agents or — 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 


Transformation scene 


The artist's skill and intensely personal vision carry 
us into a new world of colour, beauty and imagina- 


tion. But working ina very different world is the man 


painting a bridge, Spraying a car body, ‘dipping’ 
tool handles or lacquering food wrappers. He is 
painting for protection and his job is never done. 
Today the surface coating industry produces 
protective and decorative finishes for use on wood, 
metal, paper, plaster, stone and fabric. In the process 
it consumes extremely large quantities of solvents, 
of which Shell is one of the leading suppliers. Shell 


ketones, alcohols, glycol ethers and aromatic 
hydrocarbons all play an important part in the 
superior quality of modern surface coatings. 

It is these Shell products that give today’s paints 
their superior cover, smoother flow, higher gloss 
and longer life under the most severe conditions. 

lf manufacturers have a protective problem they 
come to Shell for the right answer. Write to the 
Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


sony, ¢ eed in 1922 ad yates as 
today as ever it did. Not many works by 
nporary British composers composed. 


oe noises and exotic 


nr a aor the seed pemae Bir 


Son TIME TO TIME through- 
out its history English music 


pment cate Sei by composers 


“time a wary “special Somtebetion ‘has 


a mi 
force d to leave their own countries during the 
tragic upheavals of the nineteen-thirties. The 
musical personalities of beth Egon Wellesz and 
‘Roberto Gerhard had already been established 
before they arrived in England in 1939 and con- 
sequently their work has been little affected 
by the particular qualities of English music. 
Matyas" ‘Seiber_ was thirty when he came to 
ngland in 1935. As a teacher it would be 
ifficult to exaggerate the profound influence 
that he has had on the development of English 
‘music since the war, but his own work has 
Te ained throughout the intervening years its 
own basically Hungarian character. Quite differ- 
7 ent, however, is the case of Franz Reizenstein. 
Franz Reizenstein ’ was just twenty-three when 
he settled in England in 1934. For four years 
he had been a composition pupil of Paul Hinde- 
mith at the State Academy of Music in Berlin. 
coming to England he once more resumed 


the Royal College of Music, and it was these 


formation of his musical style. In his music 
there is a fusion of the two. quite different 
traditions, the English and the central 
a. From Hindemith he acquired the 

itell ual control over structure and 
tion for contramuntal textures 


Liam But % pin therehe allied a 
with the lyrical qualities that 
music and which 


: two ambitious choral works, 
of “of Night (1950-51) and the 
: far Ma 1958 Three 


her _work sound not~ 


conducted ag s vies ‘Concerto, = 
ag = 


3 tee enriched, and on occasion its future 


for many different combinations. 


aade to our music by those composers 


Pie studies, working with Vaughan Williams at 


two composers who played the major part in the 


one, and it was a pleasure to hear it again. 

ore British music, in the shape this time of 
ghan Williams’s noble Sixth Symphony, 
could be heard in Sir Malcolm Sargent’s pro- 


gramme (Home Service, January 18) with the 


B.C. Symphony Orchestra, which also intro- 
us to Sir Malcolm’s own very effective 
hestration of the Four Serious Songs of 


the Possessor of a fine contralto voice. 

“* Finally, in this very ‘British’ week, the 
Aeolian String Quartet, at the * Thursday In- 
Vitation Concert’ ee Programme, January 


English by Adoption 


By iS ti, HENDERSON 


‘But Reizenstein’s: particular mode of thought 
is ‘perhaps more appropriate to instrumental 
writing, and it is not surprising that the greater 
part of his output consists of instrumental works 
A. brilliant 
Pianist, his special ‘understanding of the piano 
and his interest in contrapuntal techniques 
found a natural synthesis in the fine set of 
_twelve preludes and fugues for piano written 


.in the years 1952-53, a work no doubt inspired 


by Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis. Fugal texture, 
thowever, plays an important role in almost 
all Reizenstein’s compositions. The eloquent and 
impassioned Piano Sonata of 1944, for example, 
reaches its point of climax in the closely knit 


_ fugue of the final movement. 


But behind this severe intellectual control one 
is aware of a basically romantic temperament, 
and it is in particular this fundamental romanti- 
cism that characterizes the Piano Concerto writ- 
ten some three years earlier. From the rising 
unison piano theme and its orchestral accom- 
paniment of repeated chords with which the 
work begins, there is a sense of urgency, of a 
vital forward movement that is a special quality 
of much of Reizenstein’s music written at this 
time. The melodies are made up of short, con- 
cise thematic motives that possess a strong 
rhythmic impulse and which contribute to the 
energy and vigour of the music. These motives 
are not only well suited to subsequent symphonic 
development, but they also lend themselves to 
successful contrapuntal treatment. Both the 
heavily accented orchestral fugato in the first 
movement of the Piano Concerto and the pre- 


“cisely articulated dotted rhythms of the finale. 


are characteristic examples of this style of 
writing 


Between the relatively early works such as the 
Piano Concerto, the Cello Concerto of 1936 and 
even the Piano Quintet of 1948, and the Violin 
‘Concerto of 1953 there occurred a change of 
emphasis in Reizenstein’s musical style. He still 


. favours the large-scale forms that show a clear 


symmetrical structure, but there is an obvious 
‘simplification in both thought and texture. 


There is in the Violin Concerto a feeling of - 


natural and spontaneous growth that springs 
from a new form of melodic writing. The 
vigorous rhythmic drive of the first movement 
of the Cello Concerto has been replaced in the 
eee ty, Writing “which 8 (st, once more 


at, 


rly forty years ago have worn as well as this that his incursions into the field of chamber 


Brahms, beautifully sung by Sybil Michelow, 


in fooling, reveals the composer in a  neeeaet 
unfamiliar but arresting light, making one regret 


music have not been more frequent. The novelty - 


at this concert, which also included a perform- 


ance by the English Chamber Orchestra, directed 
by Arnold Goldsbrough, of Bach’s monumental 
Das Musikalische Opfer, was a rather un- 
interesting setting of Canto 81 by Ezra Pound 
by the Swedish composer Ingvar Lidholm. Some 
of the choral writing was effective in its way, 
but there seemed to be no particular reason for 
the inclusion of. such an undistinguished and 
unadventurous work in a ‘ Thursday Invitation ’ 


. programme, 


ROLLOo H. Myers 


Reizensein's Violin Concerto will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Friday, Fobra 3 (Home) 


lyrical and Bincve The melody unfolds only 
gradually over a much longer time-span,. its 
significance is not immediately revealed but only 
slowly discovered. The opening anticipation by 
bassoons and horns is taken up by the strings 
and extended without any undue haste. _ 
Against this background the soloist emters 
quietly and even tentatively high in its register, 
gaining imperceptibly in impetus and intensity. 
The melodic outline of the opening bassoon- 
horn passage with its rising tone. and .fourth 
followed by a dropping tone and semitone 


rh 


dominates the entire first movement and recurs 


in a slightly extended version to form the 
Principal thematic material of the finale. This 
gives to the entire work a feeling of inner unity 
and logic. Throughout the Concerto the power- 


_ ful climaxes are more the result of organic 


growth than of the relentless piling up of 
energy that dominated the earlier compositions. 

Although.the interval of the fourth has played 
an important part in Reizenstein’s musical lan- 
guage from the earliest works, his music always 
possesses a firm tonal basis. In the Violin Con- 
certo, however, there is a new clarity in the 
harmonic thinking which illuminates even more 
clearly the fundamental harmonic and tonal — 
relationships. There is too a simplification in the 
actual part-writing which now on the whole 
avoids the contrapuntal density of, for example, 
the string writing of the Piano Quintet. In his 
writing for the violin Reizenstein shows the 
same sensitive understanding of the particular 
qualities of the instrument that is to be found in’ 
all his other works whether they be for piano, 
for cello, for flute and oboe, as in the Trio of 
1949. or for voice. 

Reizenstein is in no sense a musical innovator, 


~~ but belongs to that group of composers who find 


in already established forms and techniques a 
perfectly adequate means of expression for their 
own thought. What is new in such music is the 
way in which the composer interprets these 
established principles, shedding new light on 
a harmonic language and formal procedure that 
has a firm basis in a vital and living tradition. 
Such composers have an important function in 
the development of musical thought for it is 
they who act as controlling agents, checking the 
innovations of their more radical contemporaries 
and consolidating the innovations of their 
immediate predecessors. 
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Question 1 (from L. B. Gottlieb, 
Johannesburg): The following 
hand occurred at rubber bridge. A heated argu- 
ment ensued re the bidding and a wager was 
struck, Would you comment fully on the bid- 
ding and, if either player was culpable, indicate 
which one? 


WEST EAST 
&AK109xx a&x 
WAQx ¥jJ10x 
@Qx @K10xxxxx 
#& J 10 te xx 
At love all the bidding went: 
South West North East 
— 1S 28 No 
2 2S No 3D 
4C 4S Double all pass 


Result—two down. East stated that he bid 
Three Diamonds to indicate that his hand was 
worthless. West replied that to indicate a worth- 


- less hand East should pass. Who was right? . 


Answer: It is true that with a worthless hand 


East ought to pass Two Spades, but his hand- 
was not in fact worthless. He did not put his 


case well. What he should have said was: ‘ You 
heard me pass over Two Clubs, so I could not 
have much. If I had had any support for spades 
I would have given you Three Spades now. As 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions—XIV 
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it was, you could read me for long diamonds, 
not much else, and should have given me Four 
Diamonds over South’s Four Clubs’. 

West evidently supposed that East had some- 
thing like Q x in spades and K J x x x in 
diamonds. But that was a wrong assumption. 
In this competitive auction Three Diamonds 
denied the values for a raise of spades. So, as 
for your bet, the money must go to East. 

Question 2 (from Dr. J. S. Minett, North- 
ampton): Please will you tell us how should 


-we have bid this hand? I was South (dealer) 


and opened Three Spades on: 
@AAKJxxxxx WAx @xx hx 


This gave us game and rubber as we had 
already a partial score of 30. West passed and 
North had a very good hand: 


&AQxVQJxx @AKxx &Axx 


‘North said afterwards he wavered between 
4 N.T. and Four Spades. In actual fact he 
passed and West led a heart, so we made 
thirteen tricks, though I think Six Spades was 
the right bid? 

Answer: With nine tricks in your own hand 
you would have opened Four Spades at a love 
score and -might well have done so at 30 up 
also. But your partner could certainly have 
moved over Three Spades. Among good players 


any take-out into a minor suit over a pre- 


emptive opening is regarded as a slam try, so 


North could: safely have bid Four Clubs—his 


lowest control. South accepts the slam invita- 


tion by bidding Four Hearts, and then the 


partnership is well away, certain to reach small 
slam. It is not, of course, a aod Proposition to 
bid Seven on a finesse. . 

Question 3 (from Mrs. C. J. Woods, Temple- 
combe): I was playing a contract of Three No 


Trumps and was leading off a long suit of clubs” 


from dummy. I discarded a spade and then 
found that I still had a club, which I played 


on the next trick. I at once drew attention to 
the ‘ revoke’, whereupon my opponents claimed — 


_two tricks. Was that right, since I had myself 


pointed out the mistake? Moreover, it made no 
difference. 
Answer: Alas, the laws offer no reward for 


frankness. One reason why that would be im- 


possible is that in most cases the player who 
has made the revoke is at first the only one who 


can know it. As a matter of ethics, a player is 


under no obligation to point out his own revoke, 
but neither should he attempt to conceal it. 


The fact that the revoke conferred no ad- 
vantage makes no difference to the penalty. On 


the whole it is best to pay and accept the 0g 
consequences without question. . 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ZADKINE 


Sculpture and Drawings 
TATE GALLERY 


Till February 12 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs, 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


LANDSCAPE FOR LIVING 


Arranged by 
~ Institute of Landscape Architects 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James’s Sq., S.W.1 
Till February 4 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues., Thurs, 10-8 


Admission 1/6 
(Admits also to Bernard Leach) 


CEORGIAN BATH 


A city rich in historic splendour. 
See the Roman Baths, Hot Springs 
and magnificent Pump Room and 
walk around the glorious Georgian 
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With 


future is assured. 


During the past year 


and maladjusted). 


gratefully received. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


wi, 


affection, care and 
securily, living in homely - 
surroundings our children’s 


Voluntary Society has helped 
nearly 5,000 children 
(including spastics, diabetics. 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY _ 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 
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SESE crisp salads 


seconds! 
For tasty hot | 
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BERNARD LEACH 


Fifty years a potter 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James's Sq., S.W.1 
Till February 4 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tues., Thurs, 10-8 


Admission 1/6 
(Admits also to Landscape for Living) 


Delightful 
every modern 


streets and crescents. 
shops and 
entertainment. 
Write for free guide book to 
M. G. BEDFORD 
PUMP ROOM, BATH 


Travel by 


It’s gay and relaxing wherever 
you go in this happy, carefree 
country. Glorious reforts, 
miles of clean sand, splendid 
scenic tours and a 
friendly welcome from 
everyone. And excellent 
value for money. 


FREE! 148-Pace 
COLOUR GUIDE 


- 
Send P.C. Dept. 19E, 
| Northern Ireland Tourist Board, Belfast 1 
Be sure to come by RAIL & SEA via Heysham- 
Belfast, or Stranraer-Larne. It’s cheaper mid- 
week. Consult your local station or travel agent. 
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_to prepare! 7 


NON - FATTENING © 


q 


a saucepan, and when hot add 
and fry gently until they 


the nliced * Paiitiies or ‘ainnats purée. 
‘ ith just sufficient stock or water to 
the meat, stirring until it comes to 


ees ina little milk or water, "Then 
garam masala (mixed spices and herbs). 
e cooking until the meat is tender and 
> is of a thickish consistency, lightly 
ding the meat together. Finally add the j juice 
f half a lemon. 

peee S ina border of aeons rice accom- 


Cihes sapere can be bought in tins, ready 
re pored, bats if you want to make your own 
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| 600. 


a teaspoon of ground ginger 
a4. teaspoon of turmeric 
12 coriander seeds 

et - ¥ teaspoon of paprika 

Pound these together; sift and mix well, and 
use as required. 

Bombay Ducks (or boetblodl are dried fillets 
of a type of lizard fish, and are bought in tins. 
To prepare them, place on an oiled tray under a 
low grill, or in a low oven, and cook gently for 


a few minutes on both sides, until brown and 


crisp. 

Poppadums are a type of chupatti, and are 
bought ready prepared. Heat gently on an oiled 
tray in the oven, or grill gently until puffed up. 
They can also be fried in a little hot oil until 
golden-brown and crisp. 

in? “ H. L. CRACKNELL 


—B.B.C. Television Cookery Club 


Orange Jelly Marmalade 

You will need: : 

34 Ib. of bitter oranges 

ons 

8 ib. of preserving sugar 

22 teacups of water 

Grate the orange and lemon rinds, and keep 
them aside. Cut up the remainder of the oranges 
and lemons and add these to the water, includ- 
ing the pips, and boil for half an hour or until 


the skins are very soft. Test them by pressing’ 


against the side of the pan: they should squash 
easily into a soft pulp. Put into a jelly bag and 
strain over a bowl containing the rinds. Leave 
dripping over night. 

Next day put the jelly and rinds to boil, and 
when almost at boiling point add the warmed 
sugar and boil for 7 to 10 minutes, stirring all 


» the time. Test for setting, pot and cover. 


The first boiling should be thorough, and not 
too fast, and the second boiling should also be 
rather, slow. Boil fast only after the sugar is 


Fair Exchange. 


| Norman Hunt (page 163): 


| RODERICK MAcFaARQUHAR (page 1 79): 


Notes on Contributors 


Lecturer in) 
Politics, Oxford University, and Domestic | 
Bursar of Exeter College 


| CHRISTOPHER SERPELL (page 166): Assistant , 


Television News Editor (Foreign), B.B.C.; | 

B.B.C. Washington correspondent 1953- 60 | 

_ Jack BENNETT (page 171): ‘Lecturer in Eng-- 
lish, Oxford University, and Tutor at 

_ Magdalen College; editor of Medium 
Aevum; author of The Parlement of 
Foules, an Interpretation, etc. Es 

M. I. Frnvey (page 176): Lecturer in 
Classics, Cambridge University, and Fellow © 


of Jesus College; author of The rishi of 
Odysseus, etc. 


Editor 
of the China Quarterly; and of The Hun- 
dred Flowers 

Evan LuarpD (page 179): Research Fellow, 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford University: 
Third Secretary, Peking 1952-54; author 
(with T. J. Hughes) of The Economic 
Development of Communist China, 
1949-58 ; 

DEREK BRYAN (page 179): Chinese Secretary, 
Nanking and Peking, 1946-51; Acting 
Consul, Chengtu, 1943-44; Acting Consul- 
General, Kweilin, 1942-43 

MavrIcE CRANSTON (page 185): Lecturer 
in Political Science, London University; 
author of ohn Locke: a biography, etc. — 

Sir HERBERT READ (page 187): formerly 
President of the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts; author of A Concise History of Mod- 
ern Painting, Form in Modern Poetry, etc. 

R. E. D. BisHop (page 190): Kennedy Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, London 
University; author (with D. C. Johnson) 
of The Mechanics of Vibration, etc. 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


ing date: first post on Thins. February 2. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of 


W.l > marked ‘ Crossword ’ 
Editor’s decision is final 


In eS of the clues one word has been exchanged 
with a word in another clue, i.e., there are six 
exchanges in all. When entering the answer to each 
of these twelve clues in the diagram, one letter is to 
be exchanged with a letter in the answer to the clue 
providing the exchange word. The clues assist in 
i deros wae letter to be exchanged. 


ACROSS 
i Teetotaller abandoning fun. It is Cockney 
. mixed tea (8) 
9. Enclose in bag after two leaves (6) 
10. Same as 7 down (4) 
‘11. A Russian Commune ruler (4) 
he ope when the German follows a sore peg 
or a 
13. Constructing them without capital makes note 
Spacey: 4 


irritating 
14. Monster’s end—anathematization (3) 
15. Nazi weapon drains crossbow-bolt (4) 
18. Pure tasteless tonic as chaser for spirit (7) 
1 Bitter gorilla cry—‘ No concealing human 
_ nail-bone! ? (8) 


DOWN 
confusion (8) _ 


‘ 2. Last 


Abo! the groin found in handkerchief in 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


of coffee 
nourishment (7) 

3. Not to go? No, points to lose (7) 
4. Barely showifig trace of the French at first (8) 
5. Water embracing Lyme Regis sylph (5) 
6. One rose to represent weeper (5) 
7. A Scottish male in a swindle Scot produced (8) 
8. Gaul and in 14 a tail ending (7) 

16. Timber not helmet (3) 

17. (rev.) Hundred hearted one (3) 


and pudding providing 


Solution of No. 1,598 


1st prize: Miss W. M. Barker (London, S.W.18); 
2nd prize: S. H. Clark (Uxbridge); 3rd prize: 


J. P. Titchmarsh (Nottingham) 
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Study at Home 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate, Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


Courses of Home Study for. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for General Certificate of Education 


(Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, Cambridge, 


Northern, and all other Boards), London University Entrance require- 
ments, and examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., - 


B.D., B. Mus., obtainable without residence). "Also for Bar (Pts. land I), 
A.C.P. and. rf C.P. Diplomas, Civil Seryice, and many other exams, 
Private Study Courses available in Sociology, Economics, Languages, 
etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


%* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE — 


| A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, © 
- exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., e 


; Service, Local Government, and Commercial 
| exams.; for protessional exams, in Law, Ac- 


-Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst. of 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | i 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE & 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing tor 


ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 


Export. etc., exams. Many intensely practical — 
_(mnon- ~exam.) courses in business subjects. 


“MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. — 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees . 
payable by instalments. ™ 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE & 
ST. ALBANS J 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 — 


Who cares? 


Algerian refugees now suffer more acutely than ever. Their 


desperate need will continue for a long time, even if the 


general situation improves. Please share a little of your com- 


parative plenty. This, we know, is no answer to the Algerian 
problem; but to the child who may die if help does not come 
quickly, to those without shelter, work or food, it is the answer 
that matters now. Within days your gift can be giving some- 
one the chance they age never have if you do not help. 


What you have ena va to do: 


Send a £1,500 mobile clinic; help equip children’s homes and trade 


training schools; send over £1,000 worth of medical supplies; pro- 
vide large quantities of supplementary food and blankets; give 
£1,000 to found a ‘ Children’s Village’ near Casablanca; provide 
work and something to sleep on with £1,000 for grass palliasses, 
bring an injured child to England for treatment. 


Help one of these projects‘ now: 

TuE LISTENER readers have helped Algerian refugees magnificently. 
But because the need is still so great we ask you to help again. The 
most urgent needs are: a home for TB and under-nourished girls 
(Nurses and building available at Ifrane, Atlas); equipment for 
wood and metal-work training schools: a Pestalozzi-type Children’s 
Village in Morocco (£5,000 needed); support for old people’s homes 


- —and for destitute students; money for supplementary food; and 


funds to bring more injured children here for treatment. 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS& SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 


Learn another 


LANGUAGE 


FRENCH - GERMAN Ug 
ITALIAN - RUSSIAN Aw, 


pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
*\NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical, Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate, 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 

Full details of how you can obtain the 

General Cert. are given in our 136- -Ppage 

Guide—FREE and without obligation, 

Personal advice on request. 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright's Lane, London, W.8. 


‘*‘NO PASS—NO FEE” 
eSchool of Careers 
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SPANISH Set : 
without toil ! gilt 
the easy 


ASSIMIL... 


| Assimilate the language and acquire the accent 


naturally by listening to lively everyday 
conversations on gramophone records with an 
illustrated textbook to guide you. The records 
are entirely in the language being studied. 
Ideal for the tourist and students of any age. 
Preliminary and Complete Courses from £6.15.0. 


For full details write to: 
The Educational Director, ASSiMiL, 


16 Farncombe, GODALMING, Surrey || 124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
ES eT 


Please send your contribution now, to: 


THE HON. TREASURER, THE U.K. COMMITTEE FOR 
ALGERIAN REFUGEES, 49 DENISON HOUSE, ; 
296(G) VAUXHALL BRIDGE RD.. LONDON. SW1_ 


Cheques can be made payable to the U.K.. Committee for Algicitin Rebaees 


‘ 


Supporting organisations: 


CHRISTIAN ACTION. FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL. INTER-CHURCH 
‘ INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SER- 
VICE. OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF. WAR ON WANT. 


AID AND REFUGEE SERVICE. 


' once you KNOW-HOW 
21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are jusf four editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners, for their articles- and stories. 

You, also, can profit from... the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints. ... the 
free subscription to THE WRITER... the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias ,... the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from 
the years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write whaf~ 
editors buy. 

By sending for the FREE (D.N. )*Knotw-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 
Send now for your copy. There is no obligation. 


B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
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Aniong the 280,000 
_refugees, there are.thou- © 
sands of destitute or- 
phans, some mere babies, 
found wandering alone 
near the frontier. Many 
of these children have 
‘witnessed the shooting of — 
_ their parents, brothers 
and sisters.”—“in the 
coming winter still more 
will die tf. help is not, ~ 
forthcoming.” r 


—New Statesman, Oct. 22 
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